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The  Li fe  of  Lord  Byron.  By  John  Galt,  Esq.  {Na¬ 
tional  Ijihrary,  Vol.  L  )  London.  Colburn  and  Bent¬ 
ley.  1830. 

Ix  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say 
that  the  tbllowin;^  remarks  apply  to  Mr  Galt  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  of  author  alone.  We  have  not  the  honour  of  his 
acquaintance,  hut  from  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by 
same  of  our  friends,  who  know  him  intimately,  and  are 
well  able  to  discern  what  is  in  a  man,  we  are  prepared  to 
believe,  that  in  his  personal  character  he  is  at  once  hinhly 
honourable,  and  capable  of  conciliating  affection,  when 
“  he  is  i’  the  vein.’*  Now. 

The  present  work  has  been  ushered  into  the  world  with 
amost  disgusting  superabundance  of  the  puff-preliminary. 
From  the  time  of  its  first  announcement,  down  to  tlmt 
of  its  issuing  from  its  publisher’s  shop,  not  a  day  has  past 
without  our  stumbling,  in  some  journal  or  another,  upon 
a  very  suspicious  paragraph,  stating  (as  from  the  Editor) 
that  Mr  Galt  was  a  man  of  high  literary  reputation  ;  or 
communicating  to  a  worshipful  public,  th«at  Mr  Galt, 
from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Lord  Byron,  had 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  investigating  his  Lordship’s  pe¬ 
culiarities,  granted  to  few  ;  or  commencing  with  a  cock 
and  a  bull  story,  (in  the  fashion  of  the  old  fairy  tales,) 

“  When  Mr  Galt  was  travelling  in  Greece,”  and  going  on, 

“  in  silly  sooth,”  to  tell  how  he  met  with  a  certain  “  no¬ 
ble  poet and  one  and  all  of  them  ending  with  the  cuckoo 
song, — “  Mr  Galt  is,  Ave  are  happy  to  learn,  at  present 
engaged  writing  a  Life  of  Lord  Byron  for  Mr  Colburn's 
National  Library.”  We  at  once  acetuit  Mr  Galt  of  «all 
suspicion  of  accession  to  this  paltry  blowing  of  penny 
trumpets.  No  one,  Avho  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  leading  powers  in  the  great  system  of  English  book¬ 
selling,  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  recognise  the  “  de¬ 
licate  Roman  hand,”  Avhich  waved  to  the  musicians  in 
token  that  it  was  time  to  begin. 

Hut  the  joke  does  not  end  here.  Before  copies  of  the 
work  have  been  issued  to  the  trade,  reviews  of  it  appear 
two  journals,  notoriously  under  the  thumb  (we  beg 
pvdon  tor  the  vulgarism)  of  its  publisher,  in  which  3Ir 
Gaits  work  is  described  as  “  the  eagerly  expected  vo- 
umef’  as  “  original  and  striking  in  its  treatment,  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  in  its  result as  “  clear,  vivid,  and 
^  •'n'acteristic,  free  from  prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  or 
partiality  on  the  other  as  the  work  of  “  a  singularly 
and  exact  observer  of  the  truth,  no  less  in  regard  to 
^  •'ijacter  than  to  fact as  “  no  less  eloquent  than  just 
^  the  best  existing  record  of  the  history  of  Byron’s 
|nuid  j  as  evincing  “  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  good 
Alter  rehearsing  such  a  string  of  epithets,  we 
^  moment  to  draw  breath, 
c  repeat  it,  we  cannot  believe  that  INIr  Galt  was  ac- 
^^swy  to  such  ridiculous  attempts  to  bring  his  book  into  , 
>on.  But  it  must  he  confessed,  that  the  conseqiien-  I 
"^Ith  which  he  mounts  the  stage,  anti  makf^s  his 
assembled  audience,  is  in  admirable  keeping 
'd  these  preliminaries  : — “  3Iy  present  task  is  one  of  I 


const  lerahle  difficulty  ;  but  I  have  long  had  a  notion  that, 
some  time  or  another,  it  Avould  fall  to  my  lot  to  perforin 
it.  I  approach  it,  therefore,  Avithout  apprehension.”  IIoav 
beautifully  sympathetic  with  this  is  the  remark  by  AAdiich 
Iiis  critic  insinuates  the  e([uality  of  the  illustrious  trio 
mentioned  in  the  following  sentence,  Avhere  Ave  are  at  a 
I  loss  to  determine  Avhether  the  parenthesis  (‘‘  a  man  of 
I  genius  himself”)  be  intended  tosujiport  the  dubious  claims 
!  of  Galt  or  Byron  : — “  Personally  acquainted  Avith  Lord 
I  Byron,  a  man  of  genius  himself,  Galt,  like  Moore,  brings 
'  much  of  previous  qualification  to  the  task.”  “  Burst  of 
!  warlike  music,  enter  Tom  Thumb  !”  Much  in  the  same 
i  style  is  IMr  Galt’s  subsequent  condescension,  in  backing, 
Avith  his  authority,  the  suspicion  entertained  by  a  few 
isolated  individuals  that  Shelley  AVeas  a  man  of  genius  ; 
as  also  the  patronising  lecture,  in  Avhich  he  reminds  Leigh 
Hunt  of  the  wide  difference  betvA'een  him  and  Lord  Byron, 
all  the  AA’Iiile  that  he  is  making  the  identical  mistake  into 
Avhich  the  object  of  his  advice  fell.  The  ex-editor  of  the 
Courier  placed  cosily  at  Lord  Byron’s  table,  and  accusing 
the  ex -editor  of  the  Bxaniiner  of  presumption  in  daring 
I  to  sit  down. 

i  But  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  coxcombry,  let  us 
I  examine  the  merits  of  the  author  and  his  bo(»k,  Avithont  re- 
i  ference  to  adventitious  circumstances,  however  ridiculous. 

!  It  hiTs  been  said  that  ]Mr  Galt  was  ([ualified  to  AAufite  the 
Idfeof  Byron,  by  his  high  literary  talents,  and  by  his  inti¬ 
macy  Avith  the  noble  laird.  Both  assertions  are,  to  say  the 
I  least  of  them,  incorrect.  Mr  Galt  is  perhaps  the  most  inde- 
j  fatigable  writer  of  the  <lay,  but  he  does  not  hold  a  high  rank 
i  in  literature.  lie  has  tried  his  hand  Jit  every  thing — plays, 

:  travels,  criticism,  hiography,  nov'els.  But  he  drudged  on, 
unnoticed  by  the  public,  and  laughed  at  for  his  pertina¬ 
city  hy  his  acquaintance,  till,  by  a  lucky  chance,  he  hit 
upon  the  Ayrshire  Legatees.  That  Avork(Avhich  origin- 
j  ally  appeared  in  Blackwoods  Magazine)  told  at  once,  and 
!  deservedly.  IMr  Galt,  Avhose  pen  seems  to  be  endovve«l 
Avith  the  locomotive  poAver  of  a  pair  of  seven-league  boots, 
Avas  not  sloAV  of  folloAving  up  his  successful  hit.  The 
ProAmst,  the  Annals  of  the  Parish,  Ringan  Gilhaize,  the 
Entail,  and  a  host  of  others,  appeared  in  rapid  succession. 
Tliey  Avere  Avarmly  receiv'ed  by  a  pretty  numerous  pub¬ 
lic  ;  although  Ave  believe  that,  from  the  number  and 
sameness  of  these  noA'els,  the  demand  for  more  is  pretty 
Avell  glutted.  It  is  therefore  a  fact,  independent  of  any 
private  opinion  Ave  may  entertain,  that  Mr  Galt’s  literary 
reputation,  Avhatever  it  be,  rests  solely  upon  his  novels. 
We  do  not,  however,  from  so  A^ague  a  datum,  seek  to  in¬ 
fer  Avhat  are  his  peculiar  qualifications  for  his  present  un¬ 
dertaking — AV'e  take  the  trouble  to  examine  into  his  works, 
Avith  a  view  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  cJiaracteristics  of  his 
mind. 

The  Avorks  upon  Avhich  AA^e  rest,  as  corroborative  of  the 
outline  of  his  intellectual  character  Avhich  Ave  are  now 
about  to  give,  are, — his  critical  sketch,  prefixe»l  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Avorks  of  ^Mackenzie  ;  his  tragedies ;  his 
novels;  his  Earthquake,  and  the  present  Avork.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  upon  tile  tividence  afforded  by  these  productions, 
Ave  are  of  opinion,  that  in  all  enquiries  of  a  metaphysical 
nature,  I'll*  Galt  has  evinced  an  utter  want  of  that  faculty 
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by  which  we  take  cognizance  of  the  acts  of  the  mind, 
lie  seems  to  be  totally  destitute  of  the  power  of  observing 
mental  phenomena ;  and  when  obliged  to  enter  into  dis¬ 
quisitions  therewith  connected,  he  uniformly  substitutes 
high-sounding  expressions  for  ascertained  facts.  He  has 
no  feeling  of  the  beautiful :  what  he  mistakes  for  that 
emotion,  is  high  excitement  of  any  kind.  He  is  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  (except  in  a  mere  organic  way)  of  the  pleasurable 
emotions  excited  by  sounds  ami  colours,  or  their  v.arious 
arrangements  ;  or  of  the  i)eculiarity  about  virtuous  con¬ 
duct,  by  which  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  an  imt»ression 
ana1og<»us  to  that  resulting  from  the  contemplation  of 
beautiful  objects.  These  emotions  appertain  to  the  mind 
alone,  and  have  no  reference  to  our  own  personal  comfort 
or  discomfort.  11  ut  that  alone  is  beautiful  in  Mr  Galt’s 
apprehension  of  the  word,  which  excites  a  reaction  on 
liis  physical  frame-— love,  hatred,  and  the  like.  He  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  a  person  possessed  of  a  fine  taste, 
that  one  whose  palate  is  naturally,  or  in  consequence  of 
dissipated  habits,  assured  against  all  excitement  save  that 
caused  by  ardent  spirits,  does  to  the  man  capable  of  dis¬ 
criminating  and  relishing  the  more  delicate  sorts  of  wine. 
Lastly,  in  regard  to  his  }»ower  of  appreciating  character, 
and  detecting  the  delicate  ties  which  link  man  to  man, 
his  penetration  is  in  the  one  instance  but  skin-deep,  and 
in  the  other  capable  of  seizing  only  the  most  gross  and 
]»alpable  links.  His  delineations  of  character  convey  only 
the  external  show,  without  giving  any  hint  of  the  mind 
within.  Hence,  his  power  of  representing  it  is  confined 
to  the  comparatively  narrow  range  of  that  class  of  so¬ 
ciety,  which,  sufficiently  raised  above  the  labourer  to  have 
a  feeling  of  its  own  importance,  stands  too  low  in  respect 
of  education  and  experience  to  have  its  mind  expanded 
or  its  manners  formed.  In  other  words,  his  forte  lies  in 
the  description  of  vulgar  characters — of  the  apes  of  gen¬ 
tility,  or,  at  best,  of  commonplace  people.  He  can  draw 
the  provost  of  a  small  burgh,  or  a  Glasgow  nailer,  but  it 
is  only  in  so  far  as  their  station  in  society  has  superindu¬ 
ced  certain  peculiarities  upon  them.  Galt,  in  short,  is  not 
a  Shakspeare,  who  can  lay  bare  to  us  the  deepest  feelings 
of  the  soul ;  he  is  merely  a  clever  mimic,  who  can  take  off 
the  awkward  habits  of  his  friends.  A  mind  thus  consti¬ 
tuted  in  regard  to  metaphysical  discernment,  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful,  and  comprehension  of  character,  is  far 
too  low  to  grajiple  with  such  a  subject  as  Byron. 

We  now  turn  to  consider  the  nature  of  those  facilities 
for  prying  into  the  peculiarities  of  Byron,  which  have 
been  attributed  to  our  author.  We  take  Mr  Galt’s 
own  account  of  the  matter.  Towards  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust  1809,  he  sailed  from  Gibraltar  to  INIalta,  and 
liord  Byron  and  Mr  Hobhouse  w’ere  on  board  the  })ack- 
et.  The  passage  was  a  short  one,  and  Mr  Galt  only 
remained  a  week  on  the  island  after  landing.  At  this 
time,  therefore,  they  could  not  be  more  than  a  fortnight 
in  company,  and  during  the  whole  period,  laird  Byron 
showed  an  anxiety  to  avoid  contracting  any  new  intima¬ 
cies.  Their  next  meeting  was  at  Athens,  where  3Ir 
Galt  arrived  on  the  20th  February  1810,  and  whence 
liord  Byron  departed  on  the  4th  of  ]March.  At  Athens 
Mr  Galt  accompanied  Lord  Byron  on  one  or  tvvti  excur¬ 
sions  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  About  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  laird 
Byron’s  departure,  Mr  Galt  travelled  to  Smyrna  by  a 
circuitous  route,  and  arrived  there  two  or  three  days  be¬ 
fore  his  Lordship  sailed  for  Constantinople.  Mr  Galt, 
on  returning  to  Athens,  found,  in  October,  not  Lord  , 
Byron,  but  (what  jierhaps  was  as  good  for  his  purpose) 
his  valet,  Fletcher.  During  the  first  winter  after  Lord  j 
Byron  returned  to  KngbinJ,  ^Ir  Galt,  we  are  rather  ; 
vaguely  told,  was  frequently  with  him.  Mr  (Jalt  left  , 
town  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  did  not  return  > 
till  the  ensuing  spring.  After  this,  Mr  Galt  only  saw  ^ 
Lord  Bvron  for  u  few  occasional  visits.  Their  last  in-  i 

•  I 

terview  seems  to  have  taken  place  S4nne  time  cither  in 
the  September  or  December  of  18 J 3,  (from  a  typogra-  j 


phical  error  in  Mr  Galt’s  work,  it  is  imjiossible  to  fix  the 
date.)  The  remainder  of  their  intercourse  consisted  of 
I  the  occasional  interchange  of  the  presentation  copy  of 
a  work,  or  of  a  complimentary  letter.  The  only  remark 
that  we  make  uj>on  this  account  of  the  acquaintance  be 
tween  Lord  Byron  and  his  biographer  is,  that  it  wassuf 
ficient  for  picking  up  a  few  stray  anecdotes,  but  not  for 
fathoming  so  deep  and  wayward  a  character. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  question,  to  which  none 
of  those  (be  they  prophets  of  the  future,  or  preachers  of  the 
jiast)  who  have  as  yet  made  Mr  Galt’s  book  the  theme  of 
their  harangues,  have  seen  fit  to  advert.  Even  allowing 
that  Mr  Galt  had  been  (and  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
not)  a  confidential  friend  of  I^ord  Byron,  the  principal 
advantage  thence  accruing  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  blo- 
gra[dier,  would  have  been  such  a  knowledge  of  his  habits 
and  opinions,  as  would  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  touch¬ 
stone  whereby  to  test  the  value  of  anecdotes  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  by  third  parties.  He  must  still  have  had 
recourse  to  others  for  the  narrative  of  that  portion  of 
Byron’s  life  which  was  not  passed  in  his  company.  But, 
situated  as  he  Avas,  the  great  bulk  of  his  story  must  have 
been  received  at  second  hand.  The  question  then  arises 
— whence  has  he  received  his  information  ?  To  this  en¬ 
quiry,  however,  we  can  return  no  satisfactory  answer ; 
for,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  quotations  from  Mr 
Moore’s  work,  the  citation  of  a  letter  from  some  nameless 
friend,  at  present  resident  in  Edinburgh,  one  reference  to 
Mr  Hobhouse’s  authority,  one  to  that  of  the  late  Dr 
Kennedy,  and  one  or  two  anecdotes  respecting  scenes  of 
w  hich  Mr  Galt  seems  himself  to  have  been  an  eve-wit- 
ness,  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  sources  of 
his  knowledge.  This  would  be  a  dreadful  drawback  upon 
any  biography;  but  it  presses  with  double  weight  upon 
Mr  Galt,  for  an  overwhelming  majority  of  his  statements 
are  verbatim  the  same  with  those  which  have  already 
made  the  round  of  all  the  journals,  pilfered  from  that  most 
veracious  publication,  GalignanVs  Messenger, 

Incapacity,  want  of  authentic  information,  a  swagger¬ 
ing  pretence  of  knowing  more  than  he  does — these  are 
heavy  charges  against  an  author ;  but  we  are  about  to 
follow  them  up  with  one,  in  comparison  with  which  they 
are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance-  Whether  Mr  Galt  is 
himself  conscious  of  the  fact,  we  know^  not — the  human 
mind  has  a  strange  power  of  veiling  its  unamiable  feelings 
from  itself — but  he  certainly  has  composed  his  book  under 
the  infiuence  of  a  strong  personal  dislike  to  Lord  Byron. 
We  prove  this  by  his  own  words.  He  speaks,  at  the  one 
hundred  and  seventeenth  page,  of  a  “singular  scowd,  which 
struck  me  so  forcibly  when  I  first  saw  him,  and  which 
appears  to  have  made  a  stronger  impression  upon  me  than 
it  did  u])on  many  others.  I  never^  in  Jact,  could  over¬ 
come  enlirely  the  prejudice  of  the  first  impression,  although 
I  ought  to  have  been  gratified  by  the  confidence  and 
friendshi]!  with  which  he  always  appeared  disposed  to 
treat  me.”-  This  childish  and  contemptible  feeling  has 
been  exasperated,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  the  perusal  of  a 
passage  from  Lord  Byron’s  Diary,  printed  in  Mr  Moores 
Life,  which  Mr  Galt  quotes  as  a  proof  of  the  noble 
poet’s  “excoriated  sensibility;”  and  Avhich  we  take,  in 
conjunction  with  the  paltry  attempt  which  follows  his 
notice  of  it  to  prove  Lord  Byron  a  plagiarist,  as  the  cau^e 
j  and  evidence  of  Galt’s  hatred  towards  him.  “  Cialt  s;i)s 
there  is  a  coincidence  between  the  first  part  ot  ‘  I  he 
Bride*  and  some  story  of  his,  whether  published  or  not, 
I  know  not,  never  having  seen  it.  He  is  almost  thelast per¬ 
son  upon  whom  one  would  commit  any  literary  larceny.  f 
apjiears  from  the  passages  we  have  just  quot<*d,  that 
was  predis]iosed  to  dislike  I^ord  Byron,  that  they  had  adis- 
pute  respecting  the  original  authorship  of  ]iart  ofapoem» 
ami  that  the  biographer  has  latelydiscovered  the  uithp 
iug  contempt  entertained  by  his  hero  for  his  literal) 
lities.  The  amiable  disposition  engendered  by  these  con 
curring  circumstanct's  speaks  <iut  in  almost  every 
We  cite  a  few  examples.  At  page  13  Mr  Galt 
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i^jg school-fellows,  many  of  whom  are  alive,  still  recol¬ 
lect  him  as  a  lively,  warm-hearted,  and  high-spirited  boy, 
ssionatcand  resentful,  but  withal  affectionate  and  com¬ 
panionable  ;  this,  however,  is  an  opinion  given  of  him 
after  he  became  celebrated ;  for  a  very  different  impres¬ 
sion  has  unquestionably  remained  among  some,  who  carry 
their  recollections  back  to  his  childhood.”  Which  being 
interpreted,  means;  “  There  is  conflicting  testimony  in 
regard  to  this  point,  and  I,  out  of  the  dear  love  and  affec¬ 
tion  I  bear  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron,  rather  incline 
to  side  with  his  detractors.”  The  truth  is,  that  to  an 
unprejudiced  mind  the  accounts  are  nowise  incompatible  ; 
the  one  is  that  of  persons  who  have  seen  him  in  all  his 
moods ;  the  other  that  of  persons  who,  having  seen  him 
once  and  away,  have  encountered  him  in  a  fit  of  passion. 
\gain,  Mr  Galt,  wondering  that  Byron  should  never 
have  mentioned  Malta  in  his  poems,  suggests  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingenious  hypothesis  to  account  for  this  fact : — “  The 
silence  of  his  muse  on  a  topic  so  rich  in  romance,  per¬ 
suades  me  that  there  must  have  been  some  specific  cause 
for  the  omission.  If  it  were  nothing  in  the  duel,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say,  notwithstandingtiie  seeming  irnprobabi- 
lityof  the  notion,  that  it  was  owing  to  some  curious  modi¬ 
fication  of  vindictive  spite.  *  *  Assuredly  he  had  met 
with  something  there  which  made  him  resolute  to  forget 
the  place.  The  question  as  to  what  it  was,  he  never  an¬ 
swered — [was  he  ever  asked  ?]  The  result — [result  of 
what?] — would  throw  light  into  the  labyrinths  of  his 
character.”  This  is  the  most  wanton  and  gratuitous  as¬ 
sumption  of  an  improper  motive  that  we  remember  to 
have  met  with.  The  concluding  remark  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  a  peculiarity  of  the  author’s  mind  to  which 
we  shall  afterwards  advert.  “  Perhaps — [perhaps  !] — 

I  did  him  injustice,  but  I  thought  he  was,  in  that  short 
space,  something  changed,  and  not  with  improvement. 
Towards  Mr  Hobhouse,  he  seemed  less  cordial,  and  was 
altogether,  I  should  say,  having  no  better  plirase  to  ex¬ 
press  what  I  describe,  more  of  a  Captain  Grand  than  im¬ 
proved  his  manners.  *  ♦  I  never,  in  the  whole  course 

of  my  acquaintance,  saw  him  kithe*  so  unfavourably  as 
he  did  on  that  occasion.  *  *  It  was  too  evident,  that, 

without  intending  any  wrong,  or  any  offence,  the  un¬ 
checked  humour  of  his  temper  was,  by  its  caprices,  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  him  from  ever  gaining  that  regard  to 
which  his  talents  and  freer  moods,  independently  of  his 
J^nk,  ought  to  have  entitled  him.  Such  men  become  ob- 
jccU  of  solicitude,  but  never  of  esteem.”  About  half  a 
page  farther  on,  we  find  the  following  passjige  :  “  A  letter 
his  mother,  written  a  few  days  before  my  arrival  at 
SmjTiia,  throws  some  light  on  the  sources  of  his  un¬ 
satisfied  state.  He  appears  by  it  to  have  been  disap- 
^mted  of  letters  and  remittances  from  his  agent.” 

-  nd  again— “  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  false  dig¬ 
nity  he  assumed,  and  which  seemed  so  like  arrogance, 
^as  the  natural  effect  of  the  anxiety  and  embarrass- 
ineiit  he^  suffered,  and  of  the  apprehension  of  a  per- 
of  his  rank  being,  on  account  of  his  remittances, 
xposed  to  require  assistance  among  sti*angers.”  This  is  a 
W  and  natural  interpretation  ;  why  then  does  Mr  Galt 
iris  first  inference  to  remain  blackening  the  charac- 
*’  0  a»rd^  Byron  ?  A  solitary  instance  (  Mr  Galt  “  never 
noT  unfavourably  as  on  that  evening”)  is 

warrant  the  sweeping  charge  founded 
whq  even  this  instance  is  abandoned  as  untenable, 

add  \  *  ^<^cusation  is  maliciously  left  upon  record.  We 
un  ntore  'Instances  of  INIr  Galt’s  liberal  and 

^rpt’ecinlion  of  Ia»rd  Byron’s  idiaracter. 
c^iv  »ere  U  no  disputii»gthe  fact,  that  his  lordsbiji,  in  con- 
of  thd  liberal,  was  actuated  by  sordid 
basest  kind,  inasmindi  as  it  was  in- 
1^**^  popularity  of  the  work  should  rest  upon 
,  *'* »  or,  in  otlier  words,  on  the  ability  to  be  displayed 

says,  tins  word  will  puzzle  some  of  Mr  (Jail* 

"  it  has  puzzled  sjme  of  his  uoithcru,  readers. 

tnia  18  affcctatious  I”  I 


by  it  in  the  art  of  detraction.”  Whatever  charges  may 
be  brought  against  the  Liberal,  this  one  at  leiist  is  un¬ 
founded.  Mr  Galt  knows  right  well  that  The  Vision 
of  Judgment,  the  insertion  of  which  at  the  head  of  the 
first  number  gives  a  hollow  semblance  of  foundation  to 
his  charge,  was  composed,  and  in  the  hands  of  IVIr  Mur¬ 
ray,  before  the  Liberal  was  started,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  calculated  upon  by  the  editors.  “  His  principles 
were  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  Tuscan  Government ;  and 
it  has  already  been  seen,  that  there  was  a  disorderliness 
about  the  Casa  Lanfranchi  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  police.”  On  turning  back  to  page  245,  we  find  that 
Lord  Byron  having  been  assaulted  by  a  non-commissioned 
officer  of  hussars,  his  domestics  rose  in  defence  of  their 
master,  and  that  during  the  scuffle  tlie  sergeant-major 
was  wounded  by  a  pitchfork.  Tlie  affair  was  investiga¬ 
ted  by  the  police,  and  Mr  Galt’s  own  remark  upon  the 
termination  of  the  enquiry  is —  “  The  result  upon  these 
particulars  was  not  just ;  all  Lord  Byron’s  Italian  servants 
were  banished  from  Pisa,”  &c.  Yet,  in  a  subsequent  por*- 
tion  of  his  book,  the  same  gentleman  dares  to  make  the 
assertion  we  have  quoted  above,  well  knowing  that  the 
generality  of  readers,  retaining  but  a  vague  impression 
of  what  they  have  read,  and  influenced,  moreover,  by  all 
the  foolish  calumnies  which  have  been  propagated  respect¬ 
ing  Lord  Byron,  must  necessarily  give  a  most  sinister  in¬ 
terpretation  to  the  “  disorderliness  about  the  Casa  Lan¬ 
franchi  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  police.” 
“  Honest,  honest  lago  !”  We  could  swell  these  examples 
by  at  least  a  round  dozen  more,  but  we  suspect  our  read¬ 
ers  have  enough. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr  Galt  is  ‘‘  almost 
the  last  person”  who  ought  to  have  undertaken  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Byron.  It  only  remains  to  enquire  whether 
so  “  experienced  a  pen”  has  succeeded  in  getting  up  his 
materials  after  a  workmanlike  fashion.  Mr  Galt  takes 
particular  care  to  tell  us  that  his  object  is  to  give  a  “  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  the  intellectual  character  of  Lord  B5"ron 
that  “  it  did  not  accord  with  his  plan  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  his  private  life  that  “  it  forms  no  part  of  the 
plan  of  his  work  to  repctat  the  gossip  and  tattle  of  private 
society.”  We  confess  that  we  do  not  clearly  see  how  any 
person’s  intellectual  character  can  be  represented  other¬ 
wise  than  by  a  narrative  of  his  sayings  and  doings — and 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  who  never  was  a  public  cha¬ 
racter,  except  in  his  capacity  of  poet,  we  do  not  see 
wherein  a  narrative  which  shall  exclude  the  details  of  his 
private  life,  possibly  can  differ  from  a  mere  criticism  of 
his  works.  Indeed  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  INIr 
Galt  is  entirely  of  our  opinion,  and  that  his  disclaimers 
are  merely  thrown  out  as  an  apology  for  his  work’s  bar¬ 
renness  of  anecdote,  because  we  see  tl:at  whenever  he 
gets  hold  of  a  new  story,  however  trifling,  and  of  however 
doubtful  authority  it  may  be,  he  is  sure  to  introduce  it. 

Still,  from  the  poverty  of  his  materials,  he  is  under 
the  necessity  of  making  his  book,  in  reality  not  a  bio¬ 
graphy,  but  a  loiig-runniiig  commentary  on  Byron’s 
works,  iiiters]>ersed  and  enlivened  occasionally  with  little 
anecdotes  of  the  author,  and  just  as  often  with  anecdotes 
of  the  critic  himself.  We  have  already  discussed  the 
ground wiirk  of  ]\lr  Galt’s  critie.al  cliaracter,  and  shall 
now  only  advert  liastily  to  two  of  its  minor  features. 
The  fust  shows  itself  in  his  deflnitiuii  of  a  great  poet  . — 
“  The  Toiidon  Gazette  dues  not  tell  us  things  more  like 
fazts  than  the  narratives  uf  Homer,  and  it  often  states 
facts  that  are  more  like  Actions  than  his  most  poetical 
inventions.  So  much  is  this  the  case  with  the  works  of 
all  the  liigher  poi‘ts,  that  as  they,  recede  from  that  world¬ 
ly  staudanl  whit  li  is  found  in  the  Kpi(;s  ol  IIomtT,  they 
sink  ill  the  s(;iile  of  poets.”  It  is  curious  to  see  the  per¬ 
tinacity  with  which  he  persists  in  trying  Byron’s  poems 
by  this  standard.  The  i)oet’s  works  stand  high  in  Mr 
(ialt’s  estimation,  in  juoportion  as  they  are  exact  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  {lersoiis  and  scenery  described  in  them. 
Imagination,  fancy,  passion,  go  for  nothing  with  him — . 
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lie  wants  facts.  Tlie  other  feature  of  IVIr  Galt’s  criti¬ 
cism,  to  which  W'e  wish  to  direct  our  readers’  attention, 
is  his  inveterate  determination  to  sec  farther  into  a  mill¬ 
stone  than  his  neip^hhours.  In  this  propensity  he  hears 
a  ludicrous  resenihlarice  to  his  own  Ihiilie  Waft,  and 
others  of  his  intellectual  jiro^ijeny.  Indeed,  since  it  has 
been  decided  in  full  critical  div.m  that  Byron  drew  all 
his  characters  from  himself,  we  see  no  reason  v/hy  Mr 
Galt  should  not  henceforth  be  esteemed  the  prototype  of 
all  the  small,  pryin^f,  meddling?,  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  heroes  who  swarm  in  his  pages.  We  refer  to  his 
wonderful  discoveries  regarding  iManfred  ;  hut  the  follow¬ 
ing  discourse  (characterised  by  one  of  his  friendly  critics 
as  equally  “  eloquent  and  just”)  is  too  good  to  be  passed 
over  with  a  bare  reference. 

‘‘  It  is  singular,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  be¬ 
fore  noticinl,  that,  with  all  his  tender  and  impassioned  apos¬ 
trophes  to  beauty  and  love,  Byron  has  in  no  instance,  not 
even  in  the  finest  faissages  of  Don  Juan,  associated  either 
the  one  or  the  other  with  sensual  images.  TIte  extravagance 
of  Shakspeare’s  Juliet,  when  she  speaks  of  Romeo  being 
cut,  after  death,  into  stai’s,  that  all  the  world  may  he  in  love 
with  night,  is  flame  and  ecstasy  compared  to  the  icy  meta¬ 
physical  glitter  of  Byron’s  amorous  allusions.  The  verses 
beginning  with, 

*  She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  light 
Of  eastern  climes  and  starry  skies,’ 

is  a  perfect  example  of  what  I  have  conceived  of  his  body¬ 
less  admiration  of  l»eauty  and  objectless  enthusiasm  of  love. 
The  sentiment  itself  is  unquestionably  in  the  highest  mood 
of  intellectual  sense  of  beauty  ;  the  simile  is,  however,  any¬ 
thing  but  such  an  image  as  the  beauty  of  woman  w'ould 
suggest.  It  is  only  the  remembranceof  some  im])ression  or 
imagination  of  the  loveliness  of  twiliglit,  applied  to  an  object 
that  awakened  the  same  abstract  general  idea  of  beauty. 
The  fancy  which  could  conceive,  in  its  ]»assion,  the  charms 
of  a  female  to  be  like  the  glow  of  the  evening,  or  the  gene¬ 
ral  effect  of  the  midnight  stars,  must  have  been  enamoured 
of  some  beautiful  abstraction,  rather  than  aught  of  flesh 
and  blood.  Poets  and  lovers  have  compared  the  complex¬ 
ions  of  their  mistresses  to  the  hues  of  the  morning  or  the 
evening,  and  their  eyes  to  thedewdrops  and  the  stars;  but 
it  has  no  place  in  the  feelings  of  man  to  think  of  female 
charms  in  the  sense  of  admiration  which  the  beauties  of  the 
morning  or  the  evening  awaken.  It  is  to  make  the  simile 
the  princijuil.  There  is  ujion  the  subject  of  love,  no  doubt, 
much  beautiful  comjosition  throughout  his  works  ;  hut  not 
one  line  in  all  the  thousands  wdiich  shows  a  sexual  feeling  of 
female  attraction  ;  all  is  vague  and  passionless,  save  in  the 
delicious  rhythm  of  the  verse.” 

This  of  the  Poet  of  Parisina,  Ilaidce,  Gulnare,  &c. 
&c.  &c. ! 

Tlie  style  of  the  work,  the  reader  must  have  seen  even 
from  our  few  quotations,  is  any  thing  but  English.  But 
it  would  be  doing  the  author  injustice  to  pass  over  in 
silence  all  the  impassioned  and  eloquent  bursts  which 
adorn  his  pages,  d’he  following  are  a  few  specimens  of 
Mr  Galt’s  fine  writing,  selected  at  random  : — “  Of  all  the 
]>rofessors  of  metaphysical  discernment,  poets  require  the 
finest  tact ;  and  contemplation,  is  with  them  a  sign  of  in¬ 
ward  abstract  contemjdation  more  than  of  any  process  of 
mind  by  which  resemblance  is  traced  and  associations 
awakened.  There  is  no  account  of  any  great  po(*t  whose 
tjmius  teas  of  that  dreamy  cartihujinons  hindf  ivhich  hath 
its  hebuj  in  hazed'  “  Are  there  any  symjitoms  of  the 
yelatinous  character  of  the  eifusions  of  the  Lakers  in  the 
compositions  of  Homer?”  “  But  the  alloy  of  such  small 
vanities,  liis  caprice  ami  feline  temper,  were  as  vapour 
compared  with  the  mass  of  rich  and  rare  ore  which  con- 
Ntituted  the  orb  and  nucleus  of  his  brilliancy.”  “  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  began  to  thaw,  and  before  the 
party  broke  up,  his  austerity  began  to  leaf  and  hide  its 
thorns  under  the  influence  of  a  relenting  temperament.” 
“  He  was  as  a  mystery  in  a  winding-sheet,  crowned  with 
n  halo” — which  is  the  most  satisfactory  descTiptiori  we 
have  seen  of  Lord  Byron.  In  the  following,  all  Laurie 
Tod  stands  confest.  “  In  moving  from  Ravenna  to  Pisa, 
his  caravan  consisted  of  seven  servants,  five  caiTiiiges, 


nine  horses,  a  monkey,  a  hull-dog,  and  a  mastiff,  two^atj^ 
three  peafowl,  a  harem  of  hens,  books,  saddles,  and  fire* 
arms,  with  ac/t«os*  of  furniture  (what  a  IMiltonic  idea  1 
“  nor  M’as  the  exodus  less  fantastical  ;  for  in  addition  to  all 
his  own  clanjamphry,  he  had  Mr  Hunt’s  miscellaneous 
assemblage  of  chattels  and  chattery,  and  little  ones.”  \ 
is  the  self-complacency  of  that  Avorthy  less  conspicuous 
in  v/hat  follows  : — “  In  showing  me  her  i)ictnre,  he  be¬ 
stowed  upon  her  the  endearing  diminutive  of  vixen,  with 
a  hard-hearted  adjective  that  I jadlciomly  omitd' 

Our  readers  may  think  that  we  have  bestowed  more 
time,  space,  and  labour  on  this  book  than  it  deserves  •  but 
we  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  ]>ut  down  this  instance  of 
the  most  overweening  conceit  on  the  ])art  of  an  author,  and 
of  most  dishonest  puffery  on  the  part  of  a  publisher,  that 
has  disgraced  the  history  of  English  literature.* 


Narrative  of  a  Journey  overland  from  KnqJand,  hij  the 
Continent  of  Kurope,  Asia,  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  India  • 
includlmj  a  Residence  there,  and  a  Voyaye  Home,  in  the 
years  1825,  26,  27,  and  28.  By  ]Mrs  Colonel  Ehvood. 
London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830.  In  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  8vo.  Pp.  398  and  400. 

After  all,  women  have  a  knack  of  communicating  an 
interest  to  the  occurrences  of  every-day  life,  by  the  delicate 
grace  and  truth  of  their  narrative,  which  men  never  can 
attain.  When  in  a  foreign  land,  the  letter  of  a  male  rela¬ 
tion  is  rjither  acceptable  than  otherwise  ;  but  one  from  the 
ladies  is  hiippiness.  All  the  little  household  details  are 
given  in  such  a  light,  graphic,  and  unobtrusive  manner, 
that  we  feel  ourselves  again  at  home — or  better,  we  feel  our- 
selves  in  a  home  that  has  all  the  charm  of  the  real  one,  and 
from  which  a  gentle  spirit  has  breathed  away  all  the  little 
siillerinesses  and  uneasinesses  that  will  at  times  settle  down 
upon  the  kindest  hearts.  If  this  jmculiar  power  of  tlie 
female  mind  disjday  itself  in  the  compilation  of  domestic 
history,  it  evinces  itseif  no  less  happily  in  the  narration  of 
distant  travel.  It  brings  the  most  alien  manners  home  to 
the  heart  like  domestic  things.  Mrs  l^T wood’s  book  is  a 
charming  s[»ecimen  of  this  j»eculiar  style  4)f  composition. 
We  have  followed  her  with  un.abated  interest  through  all 
her  wanderings  ;  but  chiefly  d(»  we  admire  her  account  ol 
those  spots  where  she  made  her  abode  longest.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  feature  in  the  female  character,  is  its  power  of  striking 
root  in  every  soil.  It  is  woman  who  first  creates  and 
gives  a  charm  to  home  ;  ai»d  wherever  her  lot  is  cast,  tins 
jiower  accomjnanies  her.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that,  much 
though  we  admire  ]Mrs  El  wood’s  overland  journey,  we 
]>refer  dilating  at  ])resent  u|M>n  that  part  of  her  work 
which  relates  to  her  residence  in  India. 

Part  of  that  time  she  resided  at  Bombay,  and  part  in 
the  district  of  Ciitch,  whither  her  husband  was  sent  to 
take  the  command  of  a  regiment  stationed  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  Avhich  was  in  a  somewliat  disorderly  state.  In 
the  course  of  her  narrative  of  her  voyage  to  and  from 
Cutch,  and  of  her  residence  in  Bhooj,  she  gives  ns  a 
lively  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  provinces  of  Ciuzerat  and 
Cutch-— two  districts,  of  which,  we  sus|>ect,  little  is  gene¬ 
rally  known  in  this  country  ;  a  circumstance  which  ina> 
serve  as  an  afKilogy  for  here  pri^senting  our  readers  with 
a  summary  of  the  information  concerning  them  atforde 
by  her  book. 

The  province  of  Cutch,  so  called  from  Catc’ha,  a  nm- 
rass,  consists  of  a  long  strip  of  land,  one  hundred  an< 
sixty  miles  in  length,  and  sixty-five  in  breadth,  exteiuhni, 
along  the  ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  t  e 
(julf  of  Cutch.  The  sea-coast  is  an  intermixture  of  jung  ^ 
and  sandy  plains.  A  range  of  mountains  of  model 
height  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  province, 
east  to  west,  diviiling  it  into  two  equal  parts  ;  and  P‘i^ 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  an  independent  and  talented 
th.it  we  have  seen,  since  writing  the  above,  a  nianly  and 
view  of  (Jalt’s  woik,  anti  some  important  contributions  loin 

of  its  publication,  in  the  Aihena  nm. 
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lei  to  this  there  is  another  ran^e  to  the  north.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  plain  lies  between  them,  on  the  edge  of  whicfi 
stands  I3h(M»j,  the  capital  of  the  district.  An  immense 
niorass  called  the  Runii,  or  the  Rhiinni,  extends  ahmg 
the  northern  frontier.  During  the  monsoon,  the  whole 
of  this  marsh  becomes  inundated  with  brackish  water, 
driven  by  the  south-west  winds  up  a  branch  of  the  Indus. 
\t  thesubsidingof  the  rains,  the  waters  run  off  partly  into 
that  river,  and  partly  into  the  bay  of  Cutch.  The  marshy 
ground  thus  uncovered,  affords  rich  pasturage.  The  hills 
of  Cutch  are  of  the  wildest  and  most  fantastic  sliapes,  and 
the  whole  country  bears  marks  of  volcanic  violence.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  barren  rock  ;  but  occasion¬ 
ally  a  little  stunted  brusliwood  is  met  with,  arnl  tradi¬ 
tion  speaks  of  large  forests  which  once  covered  the  hills. 
Cutch  is  subdivided  into  a  greiat  many  small  jirovinces. 
The  inhabitants  ai’c  wild  and  ferocious  ;  sai<l  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  “  refuse  of  Hind  and  Sind,”  half  Mohamme¬ 
dan,  and  half  Hindoo.  Tiie  reigning  fjimily  are  of  the 
Jharejah  tribe,  which  boasts  itself  of  Arabian  descent,  d’he 
government  is  a  pure  aristocracy,  tin*  ]>o\ver  being  vested 
ill  the  chiefs  of  the  different  territories,  the  collective 
landholders  of  which  are  called  llhyauds,  or  brotherhoods, 
and  the  individuals,  Grassias.  I'lie  Grassias  j»ay  much 
respect  to  the  Teelat,  or  head  of  their  family.  He  de¬ 
pends  upon  them  for  subsistence,  frequently  judges  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  protends  them  from  o'ppression.  The  llao 
of  Cutch  has  despotic  power  only  over  bis  own  ryots  (pea¬ 
sants)  ;  hut  the  Bhyauds  owe  him  military  service. 
Cutch  was  subdued  liy  the  lOnglisli  in  1819,  and  tlie 
police  is  now  entirely  in  their  hands,  altliough  the  llao 
is  still  allowed  to  exercise  a  nominal  authority.  'I'lie 
language  of  Cutcli  is  sai<l  to  he  a  dialeid  of  tlie  Sanscrit, 
much  mixed  with  SinJy  and  Gsizerattee.  It  was  long 
regarded  as  a  mere  patois ;  but  more  correct  notions  of 
Its  character,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  will  soon  be  obtained,  as 
the  llev.  Mr  Gray,  late  of  tlie  High  School  in  this  city, 
is  employed  in  forming  a  grammar  of  the  Ciitcliee,  and 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  it.  The  agricultui’e,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  ainl  commerce  of  Chitch,  are  at  a  very  low 
ebb;  and,  except  from  its  importaiK^e  as  a  frontier,  it  caji 
scarcely  repay  tlie  Company  the  expense  of  reducing  it. 

I  he  province,  formerly  the  kingdom,  of  Gnzerat,  is 
more  extensive  and  varied  in  its  character  than  its  neigh¬ 
bour.  It  extends  from  the  ])oint  of  Gometee  in  the 
island  ot  bate,  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  peninsula  of  Gu- 
zerat,  oil  the  west,  to  near  Nuundade,  a  town  on  the 
-Vibudda,  on  the  cast  ;  and  from  the  Head  of  Diu, 
611  the  south,  to  a  considerable  way  beyond  Ahmedabad, 
611  the  north,  besides  being  washed*  by  the  waters  of 
Cutch  and  the  ocean,  it  is  deeply  indented  by 
*  e  Gull  ot  Cambay.  Of  the  jieninstibi,  it  is  remarketl 
tiat  there  is  not  “a  more  fertile  or  less  explored  domain, 
'»r  the  aiiticpiary,  or  for  thi^  exei'inse  of  the  pencil,  both 
•11  arcliitecture  and  natural  scenery.”  Across  the  neck 
6l  the  peninsula  extends  a  morass  similar  to  the  Riniii  of 
utcli,  uniting,  during  the  rainy  season,  the  Gulfs  of 
uka  and  Cambay.  The  continental  jiartof  Gnzerat  is 
er  iertile  than  j)icturesfiue.  Gnzerat  is  partly  sub- 
J^^t  to  the^  britisli,  and  ];artly  to  the  Guiocar,  a  native 
iainlliolders  are  divided  into  bhyaiids  as  in 
'itc  .  llii.  most  powerful  tribes  are  the  bluicls,  the 
tJr Catty  wars,  and  the  Rijpoots — all  of  preda- 
“I’y  abits.  Continental  Gnzerat  is  rich  in  vegetalile 
y  i^^tiojis;  and  it  contains  valuahle  cornelian  mines, 
the  ^^*'‘**  riviu's  of  coiisldera'ole  magnitude  fall  into 
'lea  witliiji  the  hotiinlai  it^s  of  the  province,  wiiicli  also 
in!i*^***^  c/ities  of  great  wealth  and  cxten.sivi*  coni- 

s(;veial  brainninical  collegiis,  and  one 
of  sanctity  in  the  c\m*s  of  Hindoo  devotees 

^  *e  Iviihlier  beer.  3Irs  hA wood’s  acv’ount  of  the  bit  tt*r 

'  ^11  R;»]>:!arance  of  truth  to  nature,  tliat  induces  us  to 
‘"^rt  it  . 

thence,  the  Kii!>lM*r  Iber,  or  Kubeer  bur,  !iad 
y  the  appeaiaaco  of  a  clump  uf  trees,  such  as  may 


every  day  be  seen  in  England  in  noblemen’s  parks,  and  it 
was  situated  in  a  low  sandy  island,  which,  rep.ort  says,  was 
once  of  much  greater  dimensions  than  I'lt  present ;  as  also, 
that  the  tree  itself,  though  still  probably  tlie  largest  in  the 
world,  is  now  only  a  third  of  its  original  size.  At  this 
time,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  the  Kubher  beer 
was  barely  insulated,  but  was  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  shelving  hank  of  sand,  and  a  streamlet  of  a  few  feet 
wide.  During  the  monsoons,  however,  it  is  completely 
inundated.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  for  Arrian  observes,  that  the  Gymnosojihists,  ‘  in 
summer,  when  the  heat  becomes  excessive,  pass  their  time 
in  cool  and  moist  places,  under  large  trees,  which,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  accounts  of  Nearchus,  cover  a  circumference  ot 
live  acres,  and  extend  tlieir  branches  so  far,  that  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men  may  easily  lind  slielter  under  them.VMilton  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  alluded  to  this,  in  his  poetical  description  ot 

‘  The  lig-tree ;  not  tliat  tree  for  fruit  reiiown’d, 
but  such  as,  at  this  day  to  Indians  known, 

In  Malabar  or  Deccan,  sju’eads  her  arms, 
branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar’d  shaile, 

High  over-arcli’d,  and  eifiioing  walks  between  ; 

There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  slnmning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade.’ 

And  as  I  actually  read  this  beneath  its  high  branching 
shad(*s,  1  can  assure  yon  it  is  a  very  just  acetumt. 

“  We  paid  it  two  visits  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  but  it 
is  not,  as  I  used  to  fancy  in  England,  one  immense  tree, 
with  its  branches  extending  all  around,  but  there  are  now 
several  distinct  main  stems,  not  very  much  connected  with 
each  other ;  perhaps  about  twenty  in  number,  each  of  the 
size  of  a  large  oak  in  England,  besides  innumerable  smaller 
ones,  which  are  united  tt>getlier  by  large  beams  of  singular 
ajipearaiice.  In  some  places,  there  was  the  appearance  of 
tile  aisles  of  a  Gothic  catliedral,  and  it  presented,  in  every 
direction,  ‘  a  boundless  contiguity’  of  shade.’  'fhere  was  an 
immense  deal  of  underwood,  which  somewhat  injured  the 
1‘lfcct  of  this  superb  tree  ;  but  the  whole  had  the  ajipeiiraiice 
of  a  regular  forest.  This  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  tin; 
tooth-[.'ick  of  tlie  famous  Saint  Kiihbeer,  who  ])latited  it  in 
this  spot,  and  iVom  whom  it  had  derived  its  name.  About 
the  isle  roamed  several  l>lieels,  absolute  savages  in  appeai- 
ance,  with  a  sort  of  petticoat  round  their  waists,  and  aclotli 
over  their  heads,  with  hows  and  arrows  of  the  riid<!st  de- 
scrifition  in  their  liands,  resembling  such  as  are  used  by  the 
South  Sea  islanders, — sacred  peacocks  were  tl  uttering  about, 
and  an  immense  number  of  Hying  foxes,  or  bats,  were  play¬ 
ing  among  the  branches,  and  springing  from  tree  to  tree. 
More  friglitful  creatures  it  is  impossible  to  comteive,  and  so 
exactly  similar  to  the  descrijition  of  tlie  harjiies  in  the  .^Eneid, 
that  I  could  but  think  of  .tEneas  and  Ascanius,  who  lost 
their  dinner  twice  from  their  rapacity  ;  and  really,  if  those 
Demoiselles  resembled  these  hideous  animals,  the  want  ot 
gallantry  in  the  Trojan  heroism  driving  them  away  might 
be  excused. 

“  Reiieath  a  rude  hut  resided  the  priest,  who  attended 
on  the  idol  Rubber  Beer,  whose  temple  consists  of  a  very 
I’ude  small  room,  in  a  humble  shed,  where  were  also  some 
sacu’ed  cows  stabled.  The  idol  is  of  rude  workmanship, 
with  a  very  yellow  face,  sitting  cross-legged,  in  the  Indian 
style,  and  much  resenihling  the  images  of  Bhudd.  Some 
of  his  relics  were  preserved  ;  and  a  silver  tobacco-box,  and 
an  old  wooden  chair,  were  shown  to  us,  as  his  quondam 
property.  The  whole  scene  was  as  wibl  and  as  savage  as 
possible,  and  we  might  sooner  have  imagined  ourselves  on^ 
ail  island  in  the  Pacilic  Ocean,  than  on  one  in  the  heart  ot 
the  British  liominions.” 

We  have  said  above,  tliat  one  of  the  principal  cliarms 
of  female  com[»osition  is  the  graceful  manner  in  wiiicli 
tliev  relate  occurrences  not  in  themselves  particularly 
striking.  By  means  of  this  talent,  .Mrs  101  wood  has 
been  enabled  to  |»reseiit  ns  with  some  inimitable  [lorlraits, 
not  <l<i>lie<l  olf  at  once,  hut  Ibrnied  insensibly  by  a  niiinlier 
of  minute  touvdies.  Thus  sin*  iievin*  prolesses  to  give  a 
ftcanal  account  of  her  native  waiting-niaid,  vet,  when  we 
collect  all  tlie  incidental  indices  ol  that  person,  we  lind 
tint  they  convey’’  an  extremely’ pleasing  [lictureul  a  Hin¬ 
doo  leniale  : 

“  Tlie  avail,  or  lady’s  maid,  attends  ])ersona!Iy  ainl  ex- 
ciudveiy  upon  her  mistress.  31ine  was  a  3iadras  womuii 
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of  the  name  of  Zacchina,  duly  ornamented  with  nose  and 
•^ar-rings,  a  nec-klace  of  gold  sequins  round  her  throat,  and 
baugleson  her  arms  and  ankles,  whose  silvery  sound  always 
gave  notice  of  her  approach.  She  wore  the  graceful  Hin¬ 
doo  sarree,  which  ever  and  aiuui  would  fall  fi  oin  her  head, 
and  her  right  hand  was  ciuistantly  and  mechanically  em¬ 
ployed  in  arranging  lier  drapery,  which  always  reminded 
me  of  that  of  a  Grecian  statue.  She  was  very  handy,  and 
so  quiet  in  her  movements,  that  it  was  quite  delightful ;  for 
she  never  came  into  iny  presence,  JUiy  more  indeed  than  any 
of  the  other  servants,  without  previously  taking  off  her 
slippers.  This  is  the  Ea'^tern  mark  of  respect,  which  is 
invariably  paid  to  a  superior.” — “The  n.atives  in  general 
seem  to  lead  an  easy,  do-nothing  sort  of  existence;  indeed, 
1  fancy  the  description  my  ayah  gave  me  of  a  she 

went  to,  wouhl  sudice  for  that  of  sevei’al  of  their  enter¬ 
tainments.  On  my  asking  her  what  she  had  done  at  this 
festival,  she  answered,  ‘  I  sit  down,  ma’am — other  women 
come,  eat  rice,  talk.*  When  not  in  actual  attendance  on 
me,  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  sitting  in  a  very 
graceful  attitmle,  with  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  her  in¬ 
variable  answer,  if  I  asked  her  what  she  was  doing,  was, 
‘Ma’am,'  1  sit  down.*”— “  On  my  asking  the  ayah  one 
evening,  what  made  the  dogs  bark  so  vehemently,* with  a 
look  of  teiTor  she  exclaimed,  ‘  The  deevils,  ma’am  !  dogs  see 
deevils,  know  deevils— always  bark  !’  ” — “  On  one  occiision, 
the  cook  having  killed  a  snake,  from  which  all  the  other 
servants  fled,  my  ayah  expressed  her  surprise  and  indigna¬ 
tion  very  warmly  at  its  audacity,  in  presuming  to  come 
‘  where  madam  walked.*  *’— “  Hearing  a  violent  shriek,  and 
going  into  the  inner  room  to  enquire  the  cause,  I  found  the 
ayah  in  violent  agitation,  declaring  she  had  seen  a  snake 
gliding  into  our  sleeping  apartment.  As  it  was  not  a  very 
agreeable  companion,  we  caused  a  search  to  be  made,  but  it 
was  so  long  before  it  could  be  found,  that  the  servant  said 
she  must  be  mistaken.  She  was  very  indignant  at  having 
her  veracity  doubted,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  boy — 
‘He  say,  ma’am,  1  lie  woman  !’  ” — “  All  our  servants  paid 
a  visit  to  this  holy  shrine,  but  not  till  they  had  performed 
several  ablutions  ;  for  my  ayah,  who  came  to  ask  permis¬ 
sion  to  go,  told  me,  ‘  I  wash  hair,  ma’am.  1  go  see  Rub¬ 
ber  Ileer.*  Indeed  she  was  a  true  devotee,  ami  was  detw- 
mined  to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  that  presented  it¬ 
self  of  getting  rid  of  her  sins,  for  she  visited  every  holy 
shrine  most  indefatigably.” 

In  the  same  lady-like  and  unpretending  mjinner,  she 
hriiigs  before  us  all  the  motley  inhabitants  of  Hindostan 
who  fall  under  her  observation  :  the  European  soldier  or 
civilian,  the  Indian  devotee,  the  llheel  marauder,  and 
the  Parsee.  One  .anecdote  of  an  individual  of  the  last- 
mentioned  sect  is  too  go(»d  to  be  omitted  ; 

“  Some  very*^  fine  ships  have  been  constructed  in  the  Pom- 
hay  docks  entirely  by  Parsees,  and  mostly  by  the  Jums- 
heedjee  family.  The  ancestor  of  this  family  c.ame  origi¬ 
nally  from  Guzerat.  A  story  is  told  <d’  him,  that  in  one 
of  the  first  ships  of  the  line  which  he  built,  and  which  was 
considered  a  masterpiece  of  workmanship,  he  inserted  a 
silver  plate,  in  the* pride  of  his  heart,  with  an  inscription, 

stating  that  ‘this  ship  was  built  by  a  - black  fellow,* 

using  a  stronger  epithet  than  I  can  mention,  but  which  is 
frequently  applied  to  the  dark-complexioned  natives,  by  the 
piile-laced  European  Puna  Sahibs.** 

IVIrs  Elw<»od  is  much  addicted  to  description.  This  is 
rather  a  dangerous  line  for  any  person  to  attempt.  The 
leeling  ot  the  beautiful,  whether  awakened  by  the  con¬ 
templation  ot  scenery,  or  any  thing  else,  is  elementary  ;  its 
essence  is  unity  ;  its  duration  brief.  To  move  the  minds 
of  others,  its  expression  must  be  momentary  as  itself — 
like  lightning  swallowed  by  the  darkness,  before  we  can 
say  “  it  is.”  Formal  expansions  of  this  feeling,  over  long 
l>apes,  destroy  it.  It  is  from  this  cause  that,  while  many 
of  3Irs  Elwood’s  allusions  to  the  scenery  through  which 
she  passes  have  a  picturesque  charm  about  them,  her  set 
ilescriptions  are  seldom  happy.  She  shows  to  most  ad¬ 
vantage  where  the  object  is  of  itself  sufficiently  grand  to 
engross  her  whole  mind,  and  prevent  her  running  riot  in 
S4*arch  of  heightening  associations.  The  two  annexed 
extracts  give  a  pretty  just  notion  of  the  powers  she  dis¬ 
plays  when  thus  possessed,  and  with  them  we  close  this 
desultory  notice  of  her  work  ; 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  EARTHQUAKE. 

“  On  the  Kith  June,  1819,  Poorbunder  was  very  much 
injured  by  an  earthquake,  which  w  as  felt  at  thesaine  instaut 
at  Calcutta,  and  also  nearly  destroyed  the  town  of  Phouj 
the  capital  of  Cutch  ;  but  w  ith  this  exception,  eartlu|uakes 
thoiHfh  frequent  in  Hind(»8tan,  have  never  been  destructive* 

“  The  sun  had  vanished  below  the  horizon  about  twenty 
minutes,— the  evening  was  calm  and  sultry,— not  a  breath  of 
air  was  stirring,— a  general  lassitude  seemed  to  pervade  all 
animated  nature,  when  C— ,  who  was  taking  hiseveninir 
w.alk  with  Ins  subaltern  officer  on  the  ramparts  of  the  fort 
which  w^ere  at  that  part  about  seventeen  feet  high,  and 
commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  ocean,  suddenly  beard 
a  sound  like  a  cannonade  at  sea,  though  it  w\as  at  a  season 
when  no  ships  could  be  off  the  coast,  and  wdiilst  anxiously 
listening,  a  violent  stroke,  as  if  of  electricity  coming  up 
through  the  ramparts,  struck  the  soles  of  their  feet.  Look, 
ing  up,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  they  beheld  the  parapets 
aw’fully  waving  backw'ards  and  forwai'ds.  Exclaimintr 
‘  An  earthquake !’  and  expecting  to  seethe  works,  wdiidi 
were  too  high  to  jump  from,  separate  lieneath  their  feet, 
they  i*an  to,  and  descended  from,  the  nearest  ramp,  which 
w^as  about  fifty  yards  off,  and  as  they  passed  onwards,  the 
masonry  had  a  gritting  noise. 

“  Having  attained  a  certain  disf.ance  from  the  walls  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  fciir  they  should  fall  upon  them, 
their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  reaching  to 
the  sky,  produced  by  the  fall  of  several  stone  towers,  and 
breaches  in  the  curtains  of  the  fort  were  formed,  up  which 
a  company  of  soldiers  could  have  marched  abreast  with 
facility. 

“  The  whole  city  was  in  confusion, — isolated  houses 
were  seen  to  rock  like  trees  in  a  high  wind, — individuals 
were  thrown  down  from  the  upper  stories, — but,  singular 
to  relate,  the  liana,  who  was  riding  in  his  garree,  or  car  of 
state,  near  the  fort,  never  felt  the  shock  which  so  much  in¬ 
jured  the  capital. 


“  Oil  the  following  morning, 


who  was  ridin<r 


near  a  lake,  observed  a  smoke  arise  from  its  w'aters,  and  a 
flame,  about  three  feet  high,  covering  a  sandy  ridge  of  hills, 
accompanied  with  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur.  Upon  sub¬ 
sequently  returning  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  appear¬ 
ance,  lie  found  the  shrubs  on  the  hills  blackened,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  their  verdure,  as  if  from  the  influence  of  fire. 

“  The  shocks  were  repeated  daily  for  a  week,  and  the 
w’hole  country  seemed  to  the  feelings  undulated,  like  the 
sea  after  a  violent  storm.*  This  was  accompanied  by  nausea, 
sickness,  lassitude,  weakness  in  the  knees,  and  a  disposition 
to  lie  down  in  a  recumbent  position.  Slighter  shocks  were 
subsequently  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  then  ot  a 
month,  but  did  not  wholly  cease  for  a  jieriod  of  two  years,” 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  STORM  AT  SEA. 

“  Soon  after  midnight,  a  tremendous  north-western  g^e 
began  to  blow,  and  continued  some  days  without  iiiterniis- 
sion.  The  seas  ran  mountains  high,  and  we  now  seemed 
heaved  up  to  the  clouds,  and  were  then  precipitated  by  guHy 
whirlpools  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  It  was  awful,  during 
the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night,  to  hear  the  ship  straining 
as  if  in  pain,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  storm  howling  round,  as 
if  anxious  to  gain  admittance,  wherever  he  might  discover 
a  started  board ;  whilst  the  shrill  cries  of  the  pilot  were 
scarcely  audible  amid  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  and  the 
boisterous  fury  of  the  wind.  We  frequently  shipped  tre¬ 
mendous  seas,  and  continued  for  some  time  sailing  only  w  ith 
our  storm  stay-sail.  Our  bowsprit  was  at  one  time  en¬ 
gulfed  in  a  head-sea,  which  snapped  the  jib-boom  asunder, 
ciirried  away  some  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  weather-bow  with 
a  prodigious  crash,  and  the  main-mast  was  much  strains* 

“  Those  who  have  been  in  storms  at  sea,  will  not  w’oridei 
at  the  superstitions  fears  that  haunt  the  sailor,  who,  dunug 
the  live-lung  night,  whilst  the  face  of  nature  is  concealed  m 
almost  supernatuiiil  darkness,  hears,  or  fancies  he  hears,  ten 
thousand  demons  howling  and  yelling  around  his  devot 
vessel,  eager  for  its  destruction,  and 

‘  Whilst  the  brave  mariner,  in  every  wave  , 

That  breaks  and  bursts,  forebodes  his  watery  grave, 

1 

it  w’ere  impossible  not  to  feel  some  degree  ot 

dread  at  the  probability  of  the  impending  danger.  . 

idea  that,  were  the  pilot  for  one  instant  to  fail  in  1**^  ^  i* 

*  The  shocks  had  four  distinct  motions  ;  a  rotatory,  or 
a  vibratory,  or  projectile,  and  an  undulatory  movemeiit.  y  ^ 

first,  stones  were  completely  turned  round  in  the  wall®# 
extraordinary  manner. 
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^  sirwle  leak  to  occur,  diirinj;  so  dreadful  a  storm,  the 
*^,1  founder,  fills  the  hravest  heart  with  awe,  and 
oTmrtst  unthinking  mind  with  nervous  apprehension. 

*  Sneh  was  the  height  of  the  waves,  that  at  one  instant, 
f  n  the  stern  windows,  nothing  was  visihh*  hut  a  moun- 
t*^^nous  billow,  apparently  alxMit  to  overwhelm  the  vessel 
’th  destruction,  when  anon,  there  was  nou^^ht  hut  the  sky 
r'be  seen,  accoialiiij^  as  the  ship  ascended,  or  descended,  the 
l7tv  rid‘*^es  of  water ;  and  a  vessel  that  passed  near  us  was 
\  times  quite  obscured  from  si^ht,  by  the  intervening  mass 
of  water.  It  fiew  up  with  such  tremendems  velocity,  that 
with  u  very  little  stretch  of  fancy,  it  might  have  been  deemed 
‘the  Flyhiff  Dutchman,’  which  frequents  these  stormy  seas, 
and  is,  according  to  the  on-dit  of  the  sailors,  then  oftenest  to 
be  seen,  when  an  elemental  war  is  carrying  on  ofi*  the 
stormy  Cape.” 


Enqravinflff  of  Ancient  Cathedrals,  Hotels  de  Yille,  and 
other  Public  Huildings  of  Celebrity  in  France,  Holland, 
Germawf,  and  Italy,  dratvn  on  the  spot,  and  engraved  by 
John  Coney ;  with  Illustrative  Descriptions  by  Heath- 
cote  Tathain,  Esq.  and  able  Assistants.  Parts  I.  to  VI. 
London.  Moon,  Boys,  and  C> raves.  1830. 

In  the  north  of  Italy,  the  west  and  south  of  Germany, 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  we  find,  wherever  we 
turn  our  steps,  cathedrals  built  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  all 
of  them  irnpressed  with  a  sutficiently  uniform  character 
to  entitle  us  to  consider  them  as  ranking  under  one  style 
of  architecture.  Upon  this,  in  common  with  all  the  styles 
practised  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  the  name 
of  “  Gothic  Architecture”  has  been  conferred,  than  which 
a  more  unfitting  or  unmeaning  epithet  could  scarcely  be 
imagined.  The  term  is  unmeaning  in  as  far  as  regards 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  this  style  of  architecture  ; 
and,  historically  s}»eaking,  it  is  false. 

The  Goths  have  been  justly  celebrateil  for  their  de¬ 
structive,  but  they  have  left  us  no  traces  of  their  construc¬ 
tive,  talents.  The  Goths  were  but  one  of  the  tribes 
which  composed  the  numerous  race  inhabiting,  when  first 
discovered  by  the  Romans,  the  immense  tract  extending 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Elbe,  and  claiming  a  common  descent  from  their  deity 
fuiston,  or  Teuton.  We  find  the  Goths  at  first  on  the 
shores  ot  the  Baltic,  somewhat  more  civilized,  we  are  told 
by  Tacitus,  than  the  surrounding  se[)ts,  but  not  advanced 
beyond  that  stage  of  refinement  in  which  the  American 
Indians  were  afterwards  found.  (  Gothones — paulo  jam 
ndductius  quam  cetercc  Germanornm  gentes ;  nonduni  tamen 
supra  libertatem.)  We  next  find  them,  some  centuries 
biter,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  increased  to  a  mighty 
nation,  partly  by  their  own  fecundity,  partly  by  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  vanquished  tribes,  loaded  with  the  plunder 
of  the  East,  now  threatening  the  Roman  Fhnpire,  now 
themselves  rendered  tributary  by^  the  Iluns.  The  nation 
ol  the  Goths  split  about  this  time  into  two  independent 
communities,  the  one  of  which  established  a  kingdom  in 
t  e  north  of  Italy%  the  other  penetrated  into  Spain,  and 
*0  jected  the  greater  part  of  that  country  to  its  sway^  The 
|P  emeral  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  soon  swal- 
®wed  up  by  the  Lombard  invasion.  That  of  the  Visi- 
pt  ^  survived  till  overturned  by  the  Saracens.  They 
a^d^l  ^^hind  them  fragmentary*^  traces  of  their  laws 
anguage,  but  not  one  solitary  structure  from  which 
*'^fcr  their  architectural  taste  or  talent, 
th  think  that  we  lay  t<K)  much  stress  upon 

se  acts.  Into  the  antiquities  of  architecture,  as  into 
1  ^  Jifid  literature,  a  sort  of  shallow,  half- 

ine^  pretenders  have  introduced  an  immense  deal  of 
usiou  by  their  abuse  of  the  word  Gothic.  They' 
their  ignorance,  substituted  an  appellative  de- 
Icom  Jiitme  of  a  single  family,  for  one  derived 

thi  •  ****^11011  of  which  it  was  only  a  branch;  and  upon 
*  they  have  built  up  empty  and  absurd 

rati  ^*®*^*»  which  will  long  continue  to  embarrass  the 
investigation  of  antiquity'.  It  is  true,  that  the 


public  law,  the  literature,  the  ornamental  architecture, of 
modern  F^urope,  have  all  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
different  off-sho(»ts  of  the  great  race  to  which  the  Gothic 
tribe  belonged,  and  which,  from  its  theology*,  has  been 
termed  the  Teutonic.  But  it  is  equally'  true,  that  our 
oldest  specimens  ol  architecture — that  art,  to  which  the 
book  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  more 
particularly  liirects  our  attention — are  of  a  date  which 
may  be  regarded  as  modern,  when  compared  with  the 
final  submersion  of  the  Gothic  name. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  in  which  nation  of  Eu¬ 
rope  this  style  of  architecture  first  originated.  The  old¬ 
est  specimens  which  we  hav'e  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  and  seem  nearly  contemporaneous.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  they  are  only*  to  be  found  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  some  tribe  of  the  Teutonic  race  (  Normans, 
Lombards,  F'ranks,  or  Angles)  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  permanent  and  organized  government.  Another  stri¬ 
king  fact  connected  with  its  history  is,  that  its  most  mag¬ 
nificent  specimens  have  been  reared  by  architects  and 
workmen,  united  together  by  ties  of  mutual  dependence, 
and  claiming  no  country  save  that  where  they  w'ero 
working  at  the  time.  These  splendid  monuments  of  archi¬ 
tectural  genius  are  not  monuments  of  their  age,  but  (as 
much  as  the  writings  of  a  few  recluse  and  lettered  monks) 
of  the  individual  genius  of  those  who  devised  and  executed 
them  ;  or,  at  most,  of  the  prince  who  had  the  taste  to  en¬ 
courage  their  erection.  Where  the  few,  who  thus  raise<l 
themselves  above  their  age,  learned  their  art,  is  a  question 
that  has  given  rise  to  many  absurd  hypotheses.  Travel¬ 
lers  have  discovered  pointed  arches  in  one  place,  rich 
tracery  in  another;  and  from  such  narrow  grounds  as 
these  have  they  sought  to  infer  the  native  country  of 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  must  still  continue 
to  call  Gothic  architecture.  It  ought  always  to  be  had 
in  memory',  that  the  elementary  forms  which  can  be  used 
in  architecture  are  few — the  cube,  the  circle,  or  the  ob¬ 
long,  with  their  compounds;  surmounted  by  a  roof,  ter¬ 
raced,  or  composed  of  inclined  planes,  or  a  dome  ;  the 
walls  constructed  of  solid  masonry',  or  of  jfillars  or  arches, 
with  interstices.  In  so  narrow  a  field,  even  nations 
which  never  have  had  intercourse  with  each  other,  must 
necessarily  use  the  same  form;  nay',  as  the  ornaments 
clustered  around  the  indispensable  parts  of  the  building 
are  imitations  of  such  natural  objects  as  please  the  eye, 
even  these  resemblances  must  occasionally  be  found  in 
two  national  styles  of  building  entirely  original  and  in¬ 
dependent.  The  character,  therefore,  possessed  in  com¬ 
mon  by  two  styles  of  architecture,  which  shall  entitle  us 
to  infer  that  the  one  has  been  suggested  by  the  other, 
must  be  of  a  much  more  pervading  and  fundamental  na¬ 
ture  than  any  upon  which  theorists  on  this  subject  have 
hitherto  based  their  conjectures. 

There  are  two  styles  of  architecture,  which,  after  care- 
f«il  rertection,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  decidedly  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  native  to  the  soil  in  which  we  first  find  them ; 
althcuigh  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  all  where  we  want 
the  corroboration  of  contemporary  history,  we  speak  with 
diffidence.  One  is  the  pillared  style,  which  we  find  in 
Greece,  lOgypt,  and  among  the  ruins  of  Bersepolis.  It 
is  of  little  conse(pience  in  which  of  these  countries  it  first 
originated.  There  is  a  simplicity  about  it,  which  de¬ 
monstrates  it  to  be  a  primitive  style  of  architecture.  Its 
forms  have  evidently  been  suggested  by  the  dwellings  of 
a  race  advanced  bey'ond  nomadic  habits,  and  inhabiting 
houses  (or  huts)  not  calculated  to  be  removed  from  one 
place  to  another.  Lastly*,  it  is  adapted,  in  its  earliest  and 
most  simple  form,  to  genial  climates  alone,  and  such  as 
are  not  liable  to  variable  weather.  The  other  style,  the 
prominent  feature  of  which  is  the  cupola,  seems,  with  equal 
certainty',  referable  to  a  race  accustomed  to  inhabit  tents, 
and  whose  ideas  of  architectural  form  were  materially  in¬ 
ti  uenced  by*  the  habit  of  viewing  such  dwellings.  In  its 
simplicity  of  design,  we  recognise  in  this  style,  as  in  the 
former,  a  primitive  character,  and,  like  the  former,  it 
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seems  best  adapted,  by  its  lightness  and  airiness,  to  a  sunny 
climate. 

We  omit  the  more  complex  system  of  architecture 
which  obtained  under  the  Koiiian  cin])ire,  throughout  tlie 
j>n>vinces  subject  to  its  sway,  as  noi  iM*ai'ing  ujioii  our 
present  suhjeiU  ;  and  ]>ass  o!i  to  (he  consideration  of  two 
styles,  which  were  introduced  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
the  one  in  the  south,  tlie  other  in  the  north,  of  Europe. 
We  mean  the  Saracenic  and  Gothic  styles.  They  have 
one  very  important  feature  in  common  ;  they  are  both  of 
them  derivative  styles  ;  learned  by  nations,  who  had  no 
architecture  of  their  own,  from  a  ]»oople  more  advanced  ; 
modi  tied  by  peculiar  tastes,  and  adajited  to  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  but  retaining,  in  some  measure,  a  cosmopo¬ 
lite  character,  compounded  of  several  primitive  styles,  and 
deficient  in  simplicity.  They  ditFer  in  this  material 
point,  that  the  Saracenic  monuments,  of  which  such  splen¬ 
did  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Sj>ain,  are  exclusively 
suited  to  a  warm,  the  Gothic,  scattered  through  France, 
Lombardy,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  England, 
are  adapted  to  a  cold  climate.  And  with  this  remark, 
wc  dismiss  the  subject  of  Saracenic  architecture  for  the 
present,  having  now  settled  those  ]>reHminaries  which 
were  indispensable  to  a  just  theory  of  the  origin  and  jie- 
culiar  character  of  what  has  absurdly  been  termed  Gothic 
architecture. 

Gothic  architecture,  then,  is  not  an  original  style.  It 
did  not  arise,  like  the  (Grecian,  among  an  uinnixed  na¬ 
tion,  suggested  by  the  form  of  its  simple  habitations.  It 
was  adopted  in  a  highly  composite  and  refined  state  from 
another  people.  Jn  the  mos<jue  of  St  So]>hia,  built 
during  the  lattei*  ages  of  the  lt(unan  Empire,  w’e  can  al¬ 
ready  tra<‘e  the  rudiments  of  those  ju*culiarities  whicdi 
mark  Gothicjuvhite(;tun?.  Jt  was  from,  this  and  other 
«slific4*s  its  contem})oraries,  tliat  the  andiitects  of  the 
middle  ages  derived  their  ktiowledge  of  ;»rchitectural 
forms  and  proportions.  The  character  of  the  buildings 
which  they  constructed  out  of  these  idements,  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  us(‘s  to  which  they  were  destined,  and  the 
nature  of  the  climate  in  which  they  were  erecti*d.  'i'he 
earliest  ornamental  edilices  in  all  nations  are  those  in 
which  the  prince  administers  justice,  or  the  nation  as¬ 
sembles  to  deliberate  on  its  policy,  and,  in  an  esjiecial  man¬ 
ner,  the  temples  (d*  religion.  Jn  Avariner  climates,  the 
use  of  a  roof  was  more  freiiuently  to  exclude  heat  than  to 
shelter  from  the  intemperance  of  ct»ld.  IMany  national 
solemnities  were  celebrated  in  the  open  air.  IJence  the 
great  object  <d’  Oriental  architecture  is  to  secure  a  degree 
of  refreshing  coolness  ;  while  the.  (jree.ian  temple  Avas 
rather  an  ol»jert  of  contemplation  from  Avitluuit,  than  des¬ 
tined  to  shelter  assemhle<l  imdtitndes.  In  the  nortli  of 
Fmrope,  the  length  and  intensity  <»f  the  Avinter  rendered 
shelter  from  the  <‘xternal  air  an  object  of  importance;  and 
to  combine  the  enjoyment  of  this  comfort  Avith  the  j>ossi- 
bility  of  assembling  in  midtitudes,  and  to  unite  beauty 
and  inagnificenco  wutli  their  attainment,  was  llu*  [U’oblem 
to  be  solved  by  the  architect.  The  forms  in  which  dif¬ 
ferent  fragments  of  stone  could  be  reared  upon  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  <uie  great  and  ornamental  wlude,  he  learned 
from  tlie  remains  of  Koman  art  ;  tlie  manner  in  which 
to  apply  this  knowledge  to  tlie  necessities  of  his  conntry- 
ineii,  Avas  the  suggestion  of  his  oavii  genius.  I’he  de¬ 
sideratum  was  a  building  allowing  fr(?e  ingress  to  the 
light,  while  it  excluded  the  storm,  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  immense  multitudes,  gi‘and  enough  to  harmonize 
Avitli  the  majestic  s(demiiiti(*s  in  Avhiirh  they  were  en- 
gageil.  'I'he  lofty  proportions  of  (iothic  architecture, 
its  huge  inass(*s  of  solid  Avail,  broken  and  relieved  by 
iiiiiiimerable  arches,  pilasters,  and  pinnaeles,  have  siip- 
jdied  it.  In  this  rich  union  of  utility  and  grandeur, 
not  ill  any  individtial  detail,  not  in  the  ftirm  of  arch,  or 
the  festooning  of  a  tracery,  arc  avh  to  seek  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  gives  its  value  and  character  to  onr  northern 
architecture.  We  wish  to  direct  the  atleiilioii  of  our 
architects  to  this  imjiortaiit  truth.  The  forms  and 


arrangements  of  this  style  of  architeidnre  may  be  v;i. 
ried  as  much  tis  the  elementary  forms  enudoyed  in  tin* 
art  admit  of,  and  yet  its  essential  character  remain  m,. 
changed.  The  luiildings  constructed  ii]M»n  its  prirn.;. 
]des  alone  are  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  north  of  lairoji,*, 
and  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  e  do  not  d(  nv  the 
beauty  of  the  Grecian  structures  that  ornament  our  eitv  • 
but  Ave  say  that  the  best  of  them — tlie  liigh  SduMilL! 
proA’^es  the  truth  ot  our  assertion.  Vv  indoAA's  are  indis, 
pensihle  in  our  climate.  In  order  to  retain  the  Cirecian 
character,  the  architect  has  been  obliged  to  introduce 
them  into  this  building,  in  such  a  manner  that  theysludl 
scarcely  he  seen.  But  it  is  a  strange  style  of  architect¬ 
ure  Avliich  requires  that  one  of  the  essential  jiarts  (d*  a 
building  shall  be  kept  out  of  view.  In  a  Gothic  building, 
(at  the  hazard  of  appearing  pedantic,  Ave  again  juotest 
against  the  name,)  the  Avindows  form  the  most  ]u*oininent 
and  beautiful  features  of  the  structure.  We  beg,  ho\vever, 
in  stating  this  opinion,  that  Ave  may  not  he  understood  to 
praise  every  childish  combination  of  arched  Avimlow  and 
fretted  roof,  to  Avliich  the  appellation  Gothic  has  been 
given. 

To  conclude,  it  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  enter 
into  any  criticism  of  the  particular  buildings  ponrtrayed 
in  Mr  Coney’s  AA^ork.  We  may,  lioAvevcr,  return  to  the 
subject  as  soon  as  another  number  appears.  It  is,  how- 
eA'er,  hut  doing  him  justice  to  say,  that  his  Avoik  is,  both 
in  point  of  selection  and  execution,  the  best  of  tbe  kind 
yet  published  in  England.  The  engravings  are  executed 
in  the  continental  style,  and  printed  on  I'rench  paper. 
This  gives  them  a  breadth  and  richness  of  eiVect,  far  he- 
yond  Avhat  is  attainable  by  the  smooth,  mannered  style 
of  English  engravers  in  general.  It  harmonizes,  too, 
Avith  the  llorid  and  inassiA'e  character  of  the  architecture. 
Were  Ave  to  select  an  especial  favourite,  Avhere  every 
thing  jileascs  ns,  AA^e  should  fix  upon  the  view  <»f  tlie  (a- 
tliedral  at  liheims,  in  the  part  just  about  to  he  ]mhllsl)e«l. 
'I'he  greatest  triumph  over  difiiculties  is  the  view  of  tlie 
Cathedral  at  Milan. 


A  Treatise  on  Puhnonari/  Consinnj)fl(nij{fs  PrcrentioiKml 

lienied}/.  By  John  Alnrray,  F.  S.  A.  F.  L.  S.  F.  Il.ii. 
F.  G.  S.,  &c.  &c.  London.  Whittaker.  1830. 

JhiE  medical  pi'ofession,  and  more  especially  the  public 
at  large,  Avill  be  delighted  to  learn  that  a  3Ir  .lolin  !Mur- 
ray,  Avho  is  a  member  oi'  seventeen  distinguished  societii’S 
aiul  institutions,  all  of  Avhich,  Avitii  two  et  cetcras  sub¬ 
joined,  are  emblazoned  on  tlie  title-page  of  this  “little 
A'olnine,”  has  stejijuMl  forAAard  to  annonnre  to  tbe  AA’orld 
tlie  cheering  fact  of  his  having  discovered  a  sjiccific  lor  the 
cure  of  Fidmonary  C'onsnm]ition  !  Inspireil  Avdth  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  modesty,  such  as  perha]is  never  bid’ore  animated  a 
disciple  of  Fscnlapius,  lie  coolly  dedicates  his  treatise  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  takes  care  to  inform  his 
Grace,  that  “the  prioritf/ oi'  having suggested  and 
employed  aerial  chlorine  in  pulmonarij  phthisis”  U  to  ho 
ascribed  to  the  author,  lie  reiterates  his  claim  to  this 
equivocal  distinction  in  the  Preface,  and  sinks  into  the 
folloAving  agreeable  reverie.  “He(that  is,  Mr  John  Mur¬ 
ray)  do  confess  that  we  feel  cheered  and  happy  in  the  le- 
flection,  that,  even  Avdieii  we  have  mingled  with  the  cbuls 
of  the  valley,  and  our  name  and  memory  have  perished, 
numbers  yet  unborn  may  owe  their  lives  and  rescue  fioiii 
snlfering  to  the  nnnedies  we  have  jiromnlgated,  which, 
far  from  henef.ting  their  author,  hav'e  cost  him  J 
thought  and  anxiety,  and  many  ]»ernniary  sacrifices. 
All  this  is  very  pathetic  and  amiable;  but  although  "O 
do  not  wish  to  break  the  spell  of  sncli  a  <ln‘am,  vve 
not  help  hinting,  that  the  greater  the  flourish  of  ti  uu  p|^ 
which  iieraldsa  procession,  the  more  iiisignificaiit  isoftiu 
the  ]iag(‘aiit  that  follows  ;  and  that,  wlieii  an  aiithoi  t 
announces  liis  own  claims  to  he  ctuisidercd  the  ^ 

of  some  splendid  ti  iilh,  it  occasionally  turns  out  t  u  > 
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rrieil  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  own  imagination, 
like  Hogarth’s  ina<iman,  who  fancied  himself  a  king,  he 
Iris  only  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition  in  a  dream, 
liut  we  \vish  not  to  speak  harshly  ;  “  habenda  justitia 
siiinnia  ratio  cst. 

Pidmoiiary  consumption  is  occasioned  by  the  deposition 


discovery” — it  was  “  the  immediate  deduction,  ah  inifio, 
from  the  soundest  ju’inciples  of  legitimate  science.”  The 
chai‘m,  whicli,  to  consumptive  patients,  is  to  prove  a  sort 
of  aurnm  potahilcy  is  clilorine,  commonly  known  as  llie 
“  bleaching  gas.”  Nysten  and  Tetreart  have  shown  by 
their  experiments,  that  the  smallest  <[uantity  of  this  gas 


^ti,i,ercles  in  the  lungs,  and  these  are  at  first  small  grey  cannot  be  inhaled  without  exciting  violent  irritation  and 
^pjj^l_^|..jnsparent  bodies  of  variable  size  and  consistence,  inllammation  ;  but  during  the  ascendency  of  chemical  pa- 
wliich)  iu  the  ju'ogress  of  the  disease,  enlarge,  become  '  tlndogy,  water  impregnati'd  witli  it  was  recommended  in 

'  ^  some  diseases.  Mr  Braithwate  recommends  it  strongly 


vcllo'vish  and  <»pa([ue,  coalesce,  soften,  and  frequently 
ibrin  excavations  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Now, 
it  is  obvious,  that  when  such  tubercles  are  formed,  the 
only  medicine  that  can  act  as  a  restorative,  must  either 
cause  their  absorption,  or  arrest  their  1  urther  progi*ess  ; 
and  all  who  pretend  to  cure  consumption,  without  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  sound  pathological  principles,  a(;t  empirically, 
and,  like  Swift’s  Apothecary,  pour  bodies  of  which  they 
know  little,  into  bodies  of  which  they  know  less.  Hut 
when  a  being  who  is  near  and  dear  to  us  is  seen  droojiing 
oil  the  brink  of  the  grave,  without  a  singli*  ray  of  hope 
left  to  cheer  the  sinking  heart,  nothing  is  more  natural 
tiian  to  lend  an  ear  of  credulity  to  talcs  of  marvellous 
cures  wrought  by  “  men  of  cunning  device,”  and  to  have 
recourse,  in  the  hour  of  aflliction,  to  their  charms  and 
potions.  Huf  if  we  will  have  recourse  to  nostrums,  let  us 
at  least  be  sure  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
studied  the  subject;  and  thus  when  Mr  John  Murray  here 
presents  us  with  a  treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption — 


in  scarlatina,  and  Willan,  in  cynanche  maligna.  Hut 
it  is  singular,  that  while  Mr  John  IMurray  is  in  the  act 
of  writing  a  book  to  prove  the  elhcacy  of  clilorine  in  cu¬ 
ring  pulmonary  consumption,  he  does  not  produce  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  single  case  in  which  it  has  had  a  good  ellect.  Ilis 
“  little  volume  was  not  intended  to  be  a  disjilay  of  cases” 
— nay,  tliose  which  he  might  have  adduced  as  having  come 
under  his  own  immediate  treatment,  “  would  be  liable  to 
objection  ;”  and,  moreover,  he  adils,  that  he  has  an  “  in¬ 
superable  delicacy  in  requesting  details  of  cases  from  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen,”  so  that  the  testimiuiy  in  favour  of  this 
great  discovery,  which  is  to  benelit  the  human  race  when 
Mr  John  Murray  is  quietly  sleeping  in  the  churchyard, 
is  not  detailed  ;  there  is  not  a  shadow  <d*  evidence  brought 
forward  to  show  what  its  etfects  are  in  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  even  doubtful,  with  regard  to  the  few 
cases  referred  to,  and  which  seem  to  have  occurred  in  the 
[ir  actice  of  the  author’s  friends,  whether  these  were  cases 


can  have  so  desirable  an  eifect. 


but  tells  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  never  been  “  ini-  ;  of  phthisis  at  all — and  it  is  not  on  such  slender  evidence 
tiated  into  the  practice  of  medicine,”  the  truth  of  which  j  that  medical  men  will  be  warranted  in  hurrying  consump- 
statement  is  sulliciently  clear,  from  the  perusal  of  liis  tive  jiatients  into  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  as  live  dogs 
book,  would  it  not  be  madness  to  listen  to  one  who  *  are  cruelly  plunged  in  the  f/t7  Dr  Cottereau 

thus  openly  announces  his  own  ignorance  ?  “  Wedowo^  of  Paris,  and  Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  liave  been  experi- 

consider,”  says  Mr  John  Murray,  “  consumption,  strictly  |  menting  on  the  etfects  of  chlorine  in  pulmonary  consump- 
speaking,  hereditary  ;  that  is  to  say,  however  suscejitible  '  tion,  and  we  shall  rejoice  much  if  it  jirove  at  all  beneti- 
the  system  may  be  to  the  action  of  those  external  agents  cial ; — but  with  respect  to  curing  this  disease — that  is  to 
that  eventually  give  rise  to  that  train  of  symptoms  which  '  say,  renovating  a  partly  disorganized  lung — we  are  afraid 
ultimately  merge  in  c.onlirmed  ]>hthisis  ;  still  plithisis  is  that  it  is  [ihysically  impossible  to  devise  any  measure  that 
nvt  ail  integrant  part  of  the  native  constitution  ;  ‘  to  grow 
with  its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its  strength.’  ”  In¬ 
deed  !  We  beg  to  inform  jMr  John  IMurray,  that  the  lungs 
(d*  the  very  youngest  children — nay,  those  of  the  fouiis, 
have  been  found  studded  with  tubercles,  in  which  cases, 
we  apprehend  that  phthisis  must  liave  formed  “  an  in¬ 
tegrant  part  of  the  native  constitution.”  Nay,  if  the 
learned  author  will  consult  the  records  of  the  Chihlivirs 
Hospital  in  Ihiris,  he  will  lind  that  ])ulmonary  consump¬ 
tion  is  an  extremely  common  disease  among  tlie  very 
youngest  children  of  the  working  classes.  Hut  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  this  subject  so  fully  as  we 
could  wish,  ami  we  proceed  to  the  next  cliapter,  wherein 
We  tiiid  our  amateur  iu  medical  science  reviewing  ttie 
'iirious  remedies  which  have  been  recommended  by  diifer- 
cut  practitioners  in  this  disease  ;  all  of  which  he  modestly 
•osiiiujitesare  utterly  useless,  and  quotes,  as  a  proof  of  the 
•iicoiisistency  of  mediciil  practitioners,  the  I’ollowing  j»as- 
troni  the  work  of  a  very  eminent  ]>hysician  : — “  In 
>dterim*  stages,  a  more  generous  diet,  and  even  some  wine, 
be  allowed.  These,  instead  of  increasing  the  fever, 

"ill  often  check  both.”  Any  reasonable  man,  nay,  the 
iiierest  tyro  that  ever  officiated  at  a  dis[>ensary,  will  see 
*'it  this  is  a  good,  and  even,  from  experience,  an  approved, 
pacfice.  Hut  Mr  John  Murray  throws  himself  into  an 
^^*iy  of  critical  enthusiasm,  and  exclaims — “  Tell  iis, 


A  J)ictionary  of  the  IMilitary  Science ;  confaininy  an  Kx- 
phtnnilon  of  the  Principal  Ter  in'!  used  iu  MafliematicSy 
A/  tillery,  and  Forlijication ;  and  aunja  isiny  the  snb- 
stance  (f  the  latest  Iteynlatiuns  on  Courts  ^laitialy  Pay, 
Pensions,  Alljtvanees,  ^'c.  ;  a  Comparative  Table  (f 
Ancient  and  Aludern  Ccoyraphy  ;  Achievements  of  the 
Prilish  Army  ;  ivith  an  Address  to  Centlemen  enteriuy 
the  Army.  Hy  K.  S.  N.  Campbell,  Lieut.  22d  Itegi- 
mciit.  8vo.  Pp.  281.  London.  Haldwin  and  Cra- 
dock.  1830. 

This  work  is  a  valuable  vadc  mecum  for  the  young  olli- 
cer ;  and  it  will  likewise  prove  a  valualde  addition  to  the 
library'  of  the  civilian.  The  art  of  war  has  now  arrived 
at  a  stage  of  perfection  and  comjd(iteness,  that  renders  a 
teclmical  language  indispensable  in  ilisciissing  its  ju'in- 
ciples,  or  describing  its  operations.  In  every^  gazette  and 
history,  its  terms  are  necessiirily*^  of  continual  oci^urrence, 
and  remler  such  a  dictionary  as  the  iireseiit  of  the  great¬ 
est  use  to  the  unmilitary'  reader.  'I’lie  author,  although 
a  vouiig  orticer,  has  been  tlmrouglily'  <;duc.ittul  at  the  Royal 
Military'  College  at  Sandhurst,  and  has  had  several  y'ears* 
jiractical  exjierieiice  as  adjutant  ami  deputy' jmlgtvadvo. 


)c\vh<i  best  can  tell,  can  this  be  compatible  with  bleed-  I  cate  to  the  reserve  of  the  I5tb  n*gimeiit.  He  has  also 
blisterings,  and  setons  ?”  Yes,  IMr  .John  3Iurray',  '  eiijoy'itd,  while  engaged  in  compiling  his  woi'k,  the  advice 
roiiip.itible  with  the  soundest  principles  of  patiiologv.  i  ami  assistance  of  several  aide  and  expei  ieiicjNl  nllicers.  Iu 
c*  early'  stages  of  coiisuinjitiou,  small  bleedings  will  ^  expressing  our  approbation  of  the  work,  tlu'Cefore,  which 
tin*  hiHaminatory'  state  of  the  sy'stein,  and  arrest  i  we  do  most  unhesitatingly',  we  do  not  ask  the  reader  to 

progress  ot  tubercular  deposition  ;  in  the  latter  stages,  I  rely'  upon  our  jiidgiinuit  alone.  The  facts  wliiidi  we 
’*trei**  of  the  disease  has  subdue<I  the  patient’s  '  h.ive  slated  regarding  its  composition,  luititle  it  to  a  pre- 

‘;;tti,  g(Mierous  diet,  and  even  a  little  wine,  may'  be  1  sumption  in  its  fav«)iir.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  this 
.7*  the  happiest  results.  j  suljcct,  witlioiit  expressing  oui*  doligfit  at  ilie  almost  daily 

^  wli.it  is  the  specilic  discovered  hy'  IMr  John  Mur-  !  i  iM*uf  tin;  Hriti.'li  army  iu  moi'al  wortli  and  intclligem'e  ; 
^  •  He  inluriiis  us  that  “  accident  had  no  part  in  the  ;  a  rise  wiiich  lias  not  been  coiilincd  to  the  oilicers,  but  has 


! 
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Spread  throiijrh  the  ranks.  Our  army  lias  never  been  de¬ 
ficient  in  bravery,  but  then?  are  persons  still  alive,  who 
remember  the  officer  of  the  old  school  either  dissipated 
and  tbouj^btless,  or  a  plodding  martinet.  The  stirririij 
scenes  of  the  last  balf-ceiiturv,  and  the  establishment  of 
military  colleges,  have  inspired  into  their  successors  more 
active  energy,  a  more  manly  and  intellectual  character, 
and  an  emulation  to  excel  in  their  profession,  and  in  the 
various  arts  and  sciences  which  tend  to  perfect  and  illus¬ 
trate  it.  Some  little  books,  too,  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  of  late  years,  show  a  growing  s]Mrit  of  intelligence 
among  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers.  A 
gratifying  piece  of  news  which  has  lately  reached  us,  con¬ 
firms  the  fact.  The  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  42d  regiment,  at  present  stationed  at  Gibraltar, 
have  established,  under  the  auspices  of  their  officers, 
a  library,  supported  by  their  own  contributions,  and 
managed  exclusively  by  themselves.  It  must  contain,  by 
this  time,  about  a  thousand  volumes.  According  to  a 
letter  which  we  have  seen,  a  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place  since  its  establishment,  in  the  habits  of  many 
of  the  subscribers.  We  trust  that  the  example  of  the 
gallant  hand,  “  who  smote  the  Invincibles  on  Egypt’s 
shore,”  will  speedily  be  followed.  Our  soldiers  are  true 
Britons  in  their  attachment  to  their  country,  and  in  cool, 
reflective  bravery  ; — why  should  they  not  he  Britons  also 
in  intelligence  and  moral  character?  We  trust  that  the 
foolish  prejudice,  that  any  dissipated  rascal  may  do  for  a 
soldier,  at  once  degrading  to  an  honourable,  and  inducing 
unfriendly  feelings  towards  a  necessary,  profession,  is  ra¬ 
pidly  dying  away.  The  honour  and  the  safety  of  our 
country  are  inseparable  from  the  character  of  her  armies. 


The  Friend  of  Australia  ;  or,  a  Plan  for  Fxplorbifj  the  In- 
ierior,  and  for  carryimj  on  a  Survey  of  the  whole  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Australia.  By  a  Retired  Ollicer  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  (^mipany’s  Service.  Illustrated  with  a 
map  of  Australia,  and  five  Plates.  One  volume,  8vo. 
Pp.  4-28.  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1830. 

This  is  the  most  extraordinary  work  we  have  encoun¬ 
tered  fora  long  time.  It  is  an  arithmetical  romance, — a 

mathematical  poem, — a - we  do  not  know  what  to  call 

it.  In  its  form,  it  is  a  piece  of  stern  and  severe  calcula¬ 
tion  ;  in  its  results,  it  is  a  wild  dream  of  the  imagination. 
It  indicates  in  the  author  a  fervid  and  passionate  tempera¬ 
ment,  united  to  a  fancy  which  admits  or  retains  no  im¬ 
pressions  but  mathematical  figures  or  algebraic  relations. 
Tlie  materials  are  homely — commonplace  :  men,  cattle, 
food,  clothes.  The  combinations  are  shadowy  and  ideal 
as  the  rapt  inusiiigs  of  the  enthusiast,  or  the  delirious 
dre'ams  of  fever.  This  language  savours  of  paradox,  but 
without  its  aid  we  should  seek  in  vain  to  characterise 
The  Friend  of  Australia.” 

The  main  object  of  the  work  is  to  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  government  a  plan  for  exploring  the  interior  of 
Australia — a  plan  which  we  describe  faintly  when  we 
say  it  is  one  of  thundering  magnificence.  It  is  simply 
this :  One  hundred  men  shall  be  placed  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  captain  of  the  navy.  They  shall  consist  of 
engineei*s,  draughtsmen,  surveyors,  soldiers,  carpenters, 
coo(>ers,  furriers,  six  cooks,  three  surgeons,  &c.  &c.  They 
shall  be  provided  with  boats,  long  poles,  provisions,  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  bullocks,  thirty-one  horses, 
and  fourteen  ponies,  or  as  many  elephants  and  camels  as 
are  equivalent  to  the  above-named  beasts  of  burden.  They 
shall  be  armed  with  long  muskets  and  coats  of  mail,  and 
shall  have  oil-skin  cloaks  to  keep  out  the  wet.  As  they 
advance  from  the  east  side  of  the  island  towards  the  west, 
they  shall  leave  behind  them  depots,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
coiiimunic^ation  with  the  point  whence  they  commence 
their  march.  They  shall  set  out  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  season,  because  it  is  only  during  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  that  the  rivers  of  Australia  overflow  their  banks.  ! 


(By  the  way,  this  is  not  t!ic  only  instance  in  which  the 
laws  of  nature  generally  understood  to  obtain  in  tbiMnluT 
quarters  of  the  globe,  seem  to  he  reversed  in  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  continent:  it  is  there  that  we  find  ((uadnipcih 
who  walk  w'ith  their  tails,  and  others  who  have  UNsiinicd 
the  bill,  hitlierto  uridersiood  to  he  the  exclusive  pniperty 
of  the  feathered  creation,)  The  propriety  of  all  these 
measures  is  duly  and  carefully  demonstrated  ;  the  quan, 
tity  and  expense  of  food  and  clothing  calculated  ;  the 
time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  undertaking  as. 
certained  :  all  with  the  most  laudable  precision,  for  the 
captain  is,  like  worthy  Michael  Cassio, 

“  A  great  arithmetician.” 

Nay,  the  rew^anls  w  hich  shall  be  bestowed  upon  the  tra¬ 
vellers,  if  successful,  are  stated.  They  are  to  be  “after 
the  plan  of  those  for  a  north-west  passage  and  north-polar 
discovery.”  What  these  are,  we  are  left  to  infer  from  the 
proposal  which  immediately  follows,  that  every  member 
of  the  expedition  shall  receive  so  many  acres  of  the  lands 
discovered.  We  were  not  previously  aware  that  Captain 
Parry  and  his  crew  were  to  receive  so  many  acres  of  the 
ice-bergs  and  shoals  they  might  encounter  in  their  way 
to  the  Pole. 

But  our  ingenious  author  does  not  rest  contented  with 
barely  making  discoveries — he  suggests  means  for  turning 
them  to  account.  We  need  not  add,  that  his  talents  for 
legislation  are  quite  equal  to  those  he  has  displayed  in  his 
scheme  for  exploring  unknown  lands.  One  feature  of 
his  plan  of  colonisation  has  particularly  struck  us,  as  show- 
ing  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature — and  that  is,  the 
arrangement  for  preserving  the  morals  of  the  army,  by 
rigidly  prohibiting  any  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
sailors. 

There  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole  work, 
akin  to  some  favourite  projects  of  the  captive  of  St  Helena 
— the  same  power  of  mathematical  demonstration — the 
same  Ossianic  mistiness  of  conception,  when  the  discus* 
sion  passes  beyond  that  magic  circle.  We  have  felt  not 
a  little  curiosity  respecting  the  author’s  personal  identity. 
He  has  served  in  the  Company’s  army:  most  probably 
he  is  one  of  their  Subahdars,  or  native  officers.  He 
tells  us,  indeed,  in  one  place, — “  The  author  has  been 
converted  from  Heathenism  since  his  return  from  India.” 
He  is,  however,  we  suspect,  like  Donald  Bean  Lean, 
“  but  a  queer  kind  of  Christian  after  all.”  At  least,  he 
seems  (p.  265  ad  im.)  to  mix  up  the  solemnities  of  Jug¬ 
gernaut  and  the  Church  after  rather  a  curious  fashion. 
His  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  large  river 
in  Australia,  show's  that  he  is  not  yet  quite  emancipated 
from  his  native  superstitions.  “  I  feel  the  strongest  con¬ 
viction,  a  kind  of  second  sight  or  presentiment,  that 
river  of  the  first  magnitude  will  be  found  in  Australia. 
There  is  something  mysterious  about  his  history.  A 
native  of  India — partial  to  its  climate,  (for  he  tells  us  in 
one  place  that  it  is  the  most  healthy  in  the  w'orld  ;  in 
another,  “  to  the  horrible  climate  of  England,  I  w’ould 
not  transport  ray  worst  enemy  ;”)  cherishing  tenderly 
the  remembrance  of  its  localities — even  of  its  names, 
(“  to  me  nothing  can  be  more  romantic  or  pleasing  than 
an  Indian  name  ;”)  esteeming  the  Indian  the  nobler  race, 
(for  he  suggests  the  introduction  of  a  law  into  Austraha, 
by  which  the  whites,  the  plebeians,  shall  be  prohibite 
to  kill  the  game  reserved  for  the  amusement  of  the  Iiidiansi 
the  aristocracy) — still  he  has  chosen  to  end  his 
England.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  morti 
cations  to  which  the  loss  of  caste  must  have  exposed 
in  India.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  i*' 
the  idea  of  this  venerable  martyr  to  conviction,  loo  ing 
back  with  tender  melancholy  to  the  land  of  his 
There  is  an  Oriental  grandeur  even  in  the  name  ot^^  * 
residence— ‘‘  Siberian  Wilds,  near  Blackstone  Edge. 


■  i  .. 
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n  ChiliVfi  Own  Book.  IllmtratcA  with  nearly  300  En- 
^  favinqs  by  Eminent  Artists,  l^mo.  Pp.  300.  I^on- 

don  :  Alfred  Miller.  Edinburgh  :  Henry  Constable. 

1830. 

However  startling  and  incredible  the  statement  may 

near  we  once  were  a  child  ;  and  we  still  remember 
the  ineffable  delight  afforded  us  by  the  perusiil  of*  fairy 
tales,  printed  on  coarse  whitey-grey  paper,  garnished 
^th  wooden  cuts,  folded  into  a  book  of  square  f(»rm,  (a 
tiny  quarto,)  and  covered  on  the  back  with  a  paper  gor- 
ijeously  embossed  with  green,  purple,  and  gold.  There 
was  Mother  Bunch  and  all  her  wondrous  retinue  ;  liiquet 
with  the  Tuft ;  Beauty  and  the  Beast ;  The  Invisible 
Prince;  She,  the  lovely  one,  out  of  whose  mouth  there 
issued  with  every  word  a  rose  or  a  ]»earl.  Then,  again, 
to  descend  from  our  nursery  mythology,  there  was  b(dd 
Robin  Hood,  Crusoe,  and  Goody  Two  Shoes.  A  sect  of 
fanatics,  worse  than  any  Inquisition,  have  entered  these 
invaluable  books  on  their  li>t  of  proscribed  works;  they 
have  been  excluded  from  the  nursery,  as  if  measles  and 
chincough  lurked  beneath  their  covers — and  the  conse-  | 
quence  is,  that  our  children  have  become  stupid,  peevish 
brats,  and  boys  of  nine  years  of  age  have  begun  to  wear 
cravats.  The  minds  of  the  poor  darlings  were  crammed 
with  the  most' indigestible  food  ;  many  hundreds  of  them 
caught  the  green-sickness,  from  being  allowed  to  read  of 
nothing  but  “  flowers  and  fruits  in  their  seasons  ;”  still 
greater  numbers  were  rendered  bilious  for  life,  by  being 
forced  to  take  premature  doses  of  morality.  At  last 
Miller  arose  —  a  name  destined  to  immortivl  love  and 
reverence  in  the  nursery — and,  despite  of  the  cater¬ 
wauling  of  maiden  aunts,  Sunday-evening-school-teach- 
ers,  et  hoc  genus  oriuie,  restored  to  their  due  supremacy 
“  the  old  familiar  stories.”  It  would  have  done  any 
one’s  heart  good,  who  liad  a  heart  to  do  good  to,  had 
he  seen  the  jumping,  and  chuckling,  and  crowing  among 
the  unbreeched  academicians,  when  this  goodly  little  vo¬ 
lume  was  handed  into  their  sanctum^  in  order  to  obtain 
their  imprimatur.  It  is  of  the  true  orthodox  form — 
a  cube  of  three  inches.  The  paper  and  printing  are  ex¬ 
cellent;  the  three  hundred  cuts  are  above  all  praise. 
We  are  credibly  informed  the  “  Juvenile  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge”  in  this  city,  (a  debating  society, 
which  admits  no  member  who  has  passed  his  eleventh 
year,)  have  it  in  contemplation  to  give  a  dinner  to  Messrs 
Miller  and  Constable,  and  present  them  with  the  diploma 
of  honorary  members,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  these 
gentlemen,  for  their  assiduous  promotion  of  juvenile 
literature. 


Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  Third  Edition.  London. 

John  Murray.  1830. 

The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  has  been  already  favour- 
®  ly  received  by  the  public,  and  its  success  is  chiefly 
owing  to  its  being  one  of  those  works  which  facilitate  the 
‘Acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge.  Such  guides  are  now 
AO  general  request ;  and  the  most  talented  men  in  the 
country  are  busy  reducing  into  popular  forms  the  prin- 
cip  w  of  science,  which  have  hitherto  been  accessible  only 
0  f  e  recluse  devotee  of  knowledge.  How  far  the  inte- 
TAisU  of  science  may  be  affected  by  this  kind  of  “levelling 
Wem  we  shall  not  pause  now  to  enquire  ;  but  surely 
norL»^*^  *Ao  reason  why  demonstrable  truths  should 
stated  to  society  at  large  in  the  simplest  and  most 
Agible  manner.  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  presents 
^  clear  account  of  the  most  interesting  and  beauti- 
to  th  v^*^*^^**^  nature.  We  cordially  recommend  it 
^  attention  of  our  reailers,  if,  indeed,  the  fact  that 

8  IS  already  its  third  edition,  be  not  recommendation 

tuough. 


Hints  on  the  Planting  and  General  Treatment  of  Hardy 
Evergreens^  in  the  Climate  of  Scotland,  By  William 
iM‘Nab.  8vo,  Pp.  JO.  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Clark. 
1830. 

Mr  INPNab  is  an  assiduous  observer,  a  cautious  and 
clear-headed  thinker.  His  work  contains  much  truly 
novel  information,  delivered  with  that  diffidence  which 
always  accompanies  true  merit.  It  is  just  such  a  book 
as  a  practical  gardener  ought  to  write  :  it  is  redolent  of 
the  open  air.  We  do  not  merely  read  of  sunshine  and 
of  moist  weather  in  Mr  M‘Nab’s  pages:  we  positively 
feel  their  presence.  We  hope  that  his  remarks  may  be 
attended  to  by  our  landed  proprietors,  and  that  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  evergreens  may  increase.  There  is  not  a  bet¬ 
ter  cover  for  game  than  your  laurel ;  and  we  know  no 
more  beautiful  and  appropriate  ornament  to  a  dwelling- 
house  than  luxuriant  clumps  of  evergreens. 


Brighton  !!  A  Comic  Sketch,  Illustrated  by  seven  En^ 
graving s  on  Wood,  after  Designs  by  Robert  CruikshanE 
London.  William  Kidd.  1830. 

Publications  of  this  kind  are  becoming  as  frequent 
as  fashionable  novels.  The  sketch  itself  is  much  like 
other  sketches  of  the  kind,  well  enough.  The  woodcuts 
are  respectable.  The  cuUde-lampe,  representing  an  imp 
learning  its  A,  B,  C,  and  smoking  a  pipe  in  quiet  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  gentleman  who  giillops  head-foremost  over  a 
precipice  towards  it,  is  a  good  idea. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITEllATURP:, 


JOURNAL  OF  TWO  DAYS,  WITH  AN  INTERVAL 
OF  FORTY  YEARS. 

- Ridentem  dicere  veruni 

Quid  vetat  ? — Hor. 

April  2m,  1790. 

Six  o'clock,  A.  M - Sprung  nimbly  from  my  bed,  and 

threw  open  my  shutters.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning; 
sun  up — birds  singing — flowers  blooming — dew  glitter¬ 
ing.  Hurried  on  my  clothes.  Took  my  rod  in  my  hand  ; 
— threw  my  fishing-basket  over  my  shoulder,  and  soon 
found  myself  on  the  banks  of  the  neighbouring  stream. 
Recollected  it  was  my  twentieth  birthday  ; — laughed  to 
think  I  was  so  old  ;— determined  to  correct  all  former 
faults,  and  begin  a  new  life  ; — walked  home  with  the 
conviction  that  I  should  one  day  be  the  greatest  man  in 
existence. 

Nine  o’c/oc/f.— Made  dreadful  havoc  at  the  breakfast- 
table  ; — sent  rolls,  eggs,  ham,  jelly,  tea,  and  coffee,  cha¬ 
sing  each  other  down  my  throat ; — dad  said  he  was  glad 
to  see  me  so  hungry  ;  and  granny  whispered  something 
to  my  mother  about  white  teeth,  blue  eyes,  and  beautiful 
complexion  ; — talked  of  Ellen  Tracey; — dad  looked  glum ; 
— mother  frowned ; — and  granny  said  she  was  a  sly  gip¬ 
sy — not  worth  a  farthing ;— thought  granny  an  old  bore. 

Eleven  o'clock, — Called  on  Dick  Oliver; — rode  out  to¬ 
gether  ;— never  saw  Dick  so  merry  ; — met  Ellen  Tracey ; 
—both  bowed  ;— our  eyes  met ; — never  thought  her  more 
beautiful ;— told  Dick  I  was  determined  to  marry  her, 
whether  dad  consented  or  not;— Dick  said  I  was  right ; 
—thought  Dick  a  sensible  fellow  ;— knew  him  to  be  my 
staunch  friend. 

Two  o'clock. — Returned  home  ; — found  the  Honour¬ 
able  Miss  Aubrey  in  the  drawing-room ; — mother  and 
granny  in  a  great  fuss  ; — was  sorry  1  had  come  in 
wished  to  retreat ;— stumbled  over  Miss  Aubrey’s  lap- 
dog  ;  —  dog  yelped  —  Miss  Aubrey  screamed  —  mother 
shrieked — granny  scoldeii ;— wished  either  them  or  my¬ 
self  at  the  devil ; — tried  to  turn  it  off  with  a  joke 
failed,  for  nobody  laughed  ;—  never  felt  so  foolish,  or 
looked  so  sheepish Miss  Aubrey  rose  to  go carried 
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her  lapdo^:  down  stairs,  and  handod  both  into  tlic  car- 
riatje.  {Mem,  Never  to  call  any  do^  ol'inine  ronipey.) 

Three  o'clock.  —  Lectured  by  ]»a,  nia,  and  ^n  aniiy  ; — 
IMiss  Aubrey’s  cliarms,  personal,  moveable,  and  heritable, 
drummed  into  my  ears; — protested  that  I  could  see  no¬ 
thing  agreeable  about  ber  ; — was  tohl  by  the  whole  trio, 
in  grand  chorus,  that  she  was  worth  six  thousand  a-year ; 
— thouglit  six  thousand  a-year  more  than  any  married 
inafi  could  have  occasion  for. 

Five  o'clock. — Dined  with  my  uncle  in  town  ; — a  large 
party, — mostly  old  people, — all  upwards  of  forty  ; — not 
a  single  topic  broached  in  which  I  took  the  slightest 
interest ; — sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  beside  my  uncle  ; 
— carved  every  dish  for  him  ; — never  saw  people  eat  so 
voraciously ; — had  not  a  moment  to  swallow  a  morsel 
myself; — cut  too  thick  a  slice  of  mutton  for  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  sat  above  me  ;— he  sent  away  his  plate, 
and  requested  me  to  give  him  a  thinner  ; — blushed  from 
shame  and  vexation,  but  sent  him  his  mutton,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  gravy  ; — was  asked  by  my  uncle  to  drink  wdne  ; 
— in  filling  my  glass,  gave  the  elderly  gentleman’s  plate 
a  touch  with  my  elbow  i)late  fell,  and  deposited  its 
contents — mutton,  potatoes,  and  gravy — in  the  elderly 
gentleman’s  lap  ; — thought  I  should  have  died,  but  put  on 
a  methodist  face,  and  begged  a  thousand  pardons  ;— after 
dinner,  drank  a  dozen  bumpers  of  my  uncle’s  claret,  and 
then  left  him  and  his  old  cronies  to  make  the  best  they 
could  of  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Hiijht  o'clock. — Went  to  the  the.itre  ; — knew  that  Ellen 
Tracey  was  there  with  her  aunt ; — got  into  their  box  ; — 
Ellen  made  room  for  me  to  sit  besidt*  her  ; — felt  myself  in 
the  third  heavens  ; — would  not  have  exchanged  places 
with  the  king  had  he  been  in  the  house  ; — saw  Miss  Au¬ 
brey  in  an  opp(»site  box; — thought  she  looked  angry  ; — 
did  not  care  ; — Ellen  hniked  pleased.  The  play  was  “  Ve¬ 
nice  IVeserved  ;” — saw  tears  in  Ellen’s  eyes  ; — thought 
what  rapture  J  should  have  felt  had  I  been  allowed  to  kiss 
them  away  ; — led  Pollen  and  her  aunt  to  the  carriage  ; — 
was  asked  to  go  home  and  sup  with  them  ; — scarcely  took 
time  t(»  answer,  but  leapt  after  them  into  the  carriage  like 
a  flying  Mercury; — never  was  in  such  spirits; — was 
afraid  lest  they  shoiihl  think  me  tipsy  ; — thought  Ellen’s 
hair  more  tastefully  dressed  than  I  had  ever  seen  it; — 
liow  beautifully  her  light  auliurn  ringlets  danced  over  her 
dark  blue  eyes  ! — sat  with  them  till  her  aunt  gave  me  a 
pretty  broad  hint  that  it  was  time  to  be  gone. 

TtO'Avc  o'clock. —  An  enchanting  night;  the  moon  tra¬ 
velling  through  a  cloudless  sky  ; — composed  half  a  sonnet 
as  1  walked  homewards  ; — passed  Dick  Oliver’s; — saw  a 
light  in  his  room  ; — thought  I  would  call  in,  and  tell  him 
of  the  pleasure  1  ha<l  been  enjoying; — knew  that  Dick 
W'as  my  best  friend  ; — found  him  sitting  over  a  tumbler 
of  negus  ; — was  prevailed  upon  to  take  some  also  ; — re- 
pi‘ated  my  half  siuinet ; — Dick  laughed,  but  I  knew  that 
he  was  no  judge  of  poetry  ; — left  him  at  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ; — went  home  ; — got  into  bed  ; — fell  asleep,  and 
dreamed  of  Ellen  Tracey. 


April  20th,  1830. 

Eheu  !  fugaces,  Posthume  !  Posthume  !  labutitur  anni. — IIoR. 

Kijht  (f'clock,  A.M, — Was  awakened  from  a  comfortable 
nap  by  the  horrid  rumbling  of  a  detested  dust-cart  - 
lieard  at  the  same  time  the  horse  neigh  immediately  jander 
my  window,  and  the  dustman  ring  his  hell  with  the  most 
consummate  violence  and  cold-hlooded  im))ertinence  ;— 
felt  inclined  to  load  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  shoot  hoth  the 
man  and  his  horse  through  the  head  ;  was  convinced  that 
1  should  not  get  the  better  <»f  the  shock  f<ir  a  whole  week. 

Ten  o'clock. — Sat  down  to  breakfast; — eat  nothing; 
the  bread  was  siiur,  the  eggs  rotten,  the  tea  too  weak, 
co(fee  to«>  strong  ; — started  when  I  rfctdlecte<l  that  it  was 
my  sixtieth  birthday  ; — went  to  the  mirnn* ; — thought 
there  was  somtqhing  wrong  about  it,  for  most  t»f  my  hair 
aj»pc.u  ed  grey,  and  iuuumeiablo  wrinkles  were  visible  on 
iny  face  and  forehead. 


Eleven  o'clock. — Laid  iny  hand  on  someold  manuscripts* 

— found  among  them  a  part  of  my  journal,  written  inai  * 
years  ago  ; — read  that  which  was  dated  April  20th,  179q. 
— wondered  h(»w  I  could  ever  have  given  way  to  so  much 
levity  and  frivolity  as  it  convicted  me  of ; — thomdit  of 
my  father,  and  mother,  and  grandmother,  whom  I 
long  since  laid  in  the  dust.  IMacing  my  elbow  on  the 
table,  leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  and  involuritarilv 
closing  my  eyes,  my  past  life  presented  itself  to  me  as  a 
long  and  troubled  dream.  A  melancholy  sensation  of 
loneliness  stole  over  me  ;  I  felt  that  the  heyday  of  youth 
and  youthful  enjoyment  was  gone  for  ever,  when 

“  Simply  but  to  he. 

To  live,  to  breathe,  is  purest  ecstasy.” 

One  o'clock. — Ordered  the  gig  to  the  door ; — wrapppi^ 
myself  up  in  my  great-coat,  and  set  off  on  my  morning' 
ride  ; — horse  rather  fiery  ;-^determined  to  sell  him,  aiid 
get  another  ; — met  Mr  and  Mrs  Oliver  ; — took  no  notice 
of  either,  but  felt  my  heart  beat  irregularly  for  some  mi¬ 
nutes  ; — found  myself  in  an  excellent  mood  for  misan¬ 
thropy.  When  a  man  becomes  the  dupe  of  his  own  erro¬ 
neous  opinions  and  false  judgments,  he  very  often  dege¬ 
nerates  into  a  misanthropist,  eager  to  revenge  upon  his 
fellow-men  those  misfortunes  which  he  imagines  they, 
and  not  his  own  foolishness,  have  hronght  upon  him.  Ihit 
it  is  surely  hard  to  be  deceived  by  him  whom  you  con¬ 
sidered  your  best  friend,  and  to  he  jiltetl  hy  her  upon 
whom  all  your  affections  had  been  irrevocably  placed. 
Thought  of  my  grandmother  ; — recidlected  that  I  had 
(»ften  treated  her  advice  wdth  too  little  deference  ; — wish¬ 
ed  that  she  were  still  alive,  that  1  might  have  told  her 
how  exactly  we  agreed  in  our  opinion  of  Ellen  Tracey,— 
I  mean  of  Mrs  Oliver. 

Three  o’c/uc/e.— Visited  the  family  burying-place  ;— 
stood  beside  the  tombs  of  my  father,  my  mother,  ray 
grandmother,  and  my  only  sister  ; — did  not  shed  any 
tears,  but  earnestly  prayed  that  I  might  soon  lie  beside 
them  ;— felt  as  if  all  my  previous  existence  bad  been  a 
blank,  destitute  of  thought  and  action  ; — reflected  that 
the  only  sincere,  disinterested  friends  I  had  ever  known, 
had  gone  down  into  the  grave,  and  that  1  was  left  a  soli¬ 
tary  wanderer,  without  a  tie  to  bind  me  to  the  world; — 
ruminated  on  the  deceitfiilness  of  voiitbfiil  love,  and  vonth- 
fnl  hoj»e,  and  youthful  frieiidshi}> ; — felt  at  last  something 
like  tears  trickling  down  my  clieeks. 

Five  o'clock. — Dined  with  a  newly-married  couple; — 
there  wasa  large,  merry  ]»arty,  hut  the  bride  and  her  yoiuig 
husband  seemed  to  be  more  tlian  merry, — they  looked  per¬ 
fectly  happy  ; — they  had  known  ami  loved  each  other  from 
cliildhood; — almost  envied  them; — could  not  help  recol¬ 
lecting,  just  for  a  moment,  what  Ellen  Tracey  once  was; — 
thought  the  young  people  very  boisterous  in  their  mirth  ; 
— could  not  bear  their  loud  peais  of  laughter  ; — sought  lor 
refuge  among  several  (dd  ladies  ; — found  that  they  were 
all  watching,  with  delight,  the  merriment  of  their  chiM- 
ren  or  grandchildren  ; — sighed  deeply,  and  contrived  to  get 
away  unobserved  ;  need  not  say  contrived,  for  few  knew 
that  I  was  in  the  room,  and  none  missed  me  when  I 
departed. 

Eight  o'clock, — Went  hy  myself  to  the  theatre,  which 
has  alwavs  been  with  me  a  verv  favourite  idace  of  aniiise- 
ment ; — I^ady  Howard  (form«*rly  the  Ilonourahle 
Aubrey)  happened  to  be  in  the  box  into  wbicb  1  went, 

— was  received  ptditely,  1  may  even  say  cordially,  by  h‘'i- 
self  and  her  husband.  La<ly  Howard  must  at  one  ti’**’*^ 
have  been  a  decided  beauty; — sin;  is,  even  now,  a  n0‘, 
graceful-looking  woman.  Saw  Dick  Oliver  and  Lllco-^ 
Mr  and  IMis  Oliver,  1  mean — in  an  opposite  box; 
m»t  think  they  looked  Iiiippv  ; — felt  half  angry  at  ni\''<  h 
but  could  not  *bcl  j»  jn tying  I’dleii ; — did  not  lik»i  the  ph*} 
it  was  ‘‘  \'enice  Ih  esei  vcd.”  I’lMliably  tin*  acting ^ 
good,  yet  ]Miss  Eeinhie  played  Ihdviuera  ; — observed  t 
tin*  ladles  nevei’lliink  of  slndtUn:*,  tears  iii  a  tliCiitls’ 
u-days.  Did  not  olay  la  see  ilie  aiurpiccc. 
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o'clock. _ Felt  no  inclination  to  eat  supper  ; — read 

few  paffes  of  Young’s  “  Night  Thoughts  went  to 
bed  and  dreamt  that  I  was  wandering  alone,  at  midnight, 
among  the  ruins  of  Home.  II.  O.  B. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


DECEMBER  TWILIGHT. 

J)y  ^VilUam  Kennedy,  Author  of  Fitful  Fancies," 

^f  ONE — I  am  alone,  Ellen, 

Til  is  Aveary  wintry  even, 

Lorn,  as  the  solitary  star 
Bewilder’d  in  the  heaven. 

All  nature ’s  thickly  shrouded 
In  a  winding-sheet  of  snow, 

And  the  embers  on  my  cheerless  hearth. 

Like  hope,  are  wearing  low. 

There ’s  sorrow  in  my  soul,  Ellen ; 

And  if  I  do  not  weep, 

It  is  because  the  burning  brand 
Hath  enter’d  far  too  deep. 

And  if  I  do  not  murmur 
At  Fate’s  severe  decree. 

It  is  that  my  own  hand  hath  help’d 
To  mould  my  destiny. 

Relov’d  of  my  life’s  morning  ! 

Beyond  blue  ocean’s  foam 
My  thoughts  dy  to  thy  native  isle, 

And  well-reinember’d  home. 

They  hover  round  thy  lattice. 

Like  bees  o’er  honey  flowers. 

To  wile  lier  forth  again,  Avho  there 
Hath  watch’d  for  me  long  hours. 

But  Fancy — the  unkind  one  ! — 

Cares  nothing  for  my  wMI — 

I  bid  her  bring  me  joy,  and  she 
Returns  wdth  sadness  still. 

For  thv  summer  look  of  gladness, 

In  maiden  mildness  worn. 

She  gives  tlie  melancholy  smile 
Of  one  long  used  to  mourn. 

And  when  I’d  fain  be  near  thee 
Where  oft  in  bliss  we  met. 

She  leads  me  where  I  press’d  thy  cheek 
With  tears  of  parting  wet. 

The  world  that  is  around  me. 

Or  that  which  is  within, 

Contains  no  gem  of  happiness 
For  such  as  1  to  win. 

I  know  it,  and  I  feel  it  now, — 

O  !  Avould  that  1  had  known 
And  felt  it  thus,  before  I  callM 
I  by  hiving  heart  my  own  ! 

hat  were  all  that  I  have  borne. 

Or  yet  may  hear,  to  me, 

Had  the  storm  that  smote  me  in  its  wrath, 

Lett  thy  young  blossom  free  ? 

I  dreamt  I’ll  come  again.  Fallen, 

^^ith  riches,  power,  and  fame— 


But  two  of  these  I’ve  ceased  to  seek, 
And  the  last  is  hut  a  name : 

A  name  bestow’d  at  random 
By  the  ignorant  and  loud, 

And  seldom  rightly  won,  or  wmrn, 

Till  its  owner ’s  in  his  shroud. 

In  the  country  of  the  stranger 
3Iy  lasting  lot  is  cast. 

And  the  features  of  the  future 
Are  as  gloomy  as  the  past. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 

The  gaudy  sun  may  shine — 

He’ll  sooner  warm  the  marble  cold. 
Than  this  heavy  heart  of  mine. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 

The  breeze  across  the  sea 
To  thy  land’s  shores  may  Avaft  the  ship- 
It  bloweth  not  for  me. 

7’he  lonely  bird  at  eventide 

In  thy  bowser  may  sing  his  fill — 

My  foot  shall  never  break  again 
The  quiet  of  his  hill ! 


SONG. 

THE  POET  TO  HIS  ABSENT  LOVE. 

In  the  stillness  of  eve,  when  the  sun  is  declining 

O’er  the  bonny  bright  hills,  gleaming  re<l  in  the  north. 
When  the  leaves  of  the  forest  all  golden  are  shining. 

And  odours  are  bre.athed  from  the  dew-laden  earth  ; — 
When  the  stream  of  the  valley  is  crimson’d  with  light. 
And  the  foam  of  its  falls,  lost  in  fragments  of  W'hite, 
Gleams  like  stars  shooting  down  through  the  darkness  of 
night — 

1  Avaft  thee  my  blessing. 

In  distance  confessing 

IIoAV  the  sjiell  of  thy  beauty  descends  on  me  here  ; 

One  Avish,  though  ’tis  A'ain, 

Haunts  my  bosom  and  brain. 

And  Avhispers,  “  Sweet  Lady  !  Oh,  aa'ouUI  she  were  near  !” 

When  I  Avander  alone  in  the  stillness  of  eA'en, 

When  the  birds  rest  their  wings  in  their  leaf-cover’d 
shades. 

And  the  (iueen  of  the  night,  as  she  rises  in  lieaA'cn, 
Floods  AA'ith  silver  the  mountains  and  farvii-peopled 
glades  ; 

When  the  low  Avinds  are  hush’d,  and  disturb  not  a  floAver, 
And  the  glow-AV'orm’s  pale  lamp  is  aliglit  in  its  hoAver, 
Like  a  maiden’s,  to  guide  her  true  kniglit  to  her  tower — . 
1  fancy  aa^c  meet 
In  the  fairy  retreat. 

And  believe  in  thy  loveliness  thou  dost  appear; 

Till  I  start  Avith  a  sigli. 

Hearing  echo  reply — 

‘‘  Hence,  dreamer,  aAvay  !  for  thy  love  is  not  here  !” 

Then  I  fly  to  the  pilloAV,  Avhere  slumber  forsakes  me. 
And  mine  eyelids  close  not  till  the  dawning  of  ligfit. 
When  a  tumult  of  dream  in  its  frenzy  o’ertakes  me. 

And  I  rise  unrefresli’d  from  the  shadows  of  nigtit ; 
Then  I  think  of  the  hours  Avhich  thy  |>resence  hath  blest. 
And,  as  sunlight  glows  bright  on  a  river’s  dark  breast. 

Do  I  woo  thee  to  mine,  Avhere,  my  life-chosen  guest, 

'^Fhy  smiles  ever  move  me. 

To  bless  thee,  and  love  thee, — 

So,  believe,  in  thy  absence,  to  me  thou  art  dear  ; 

One  AA’ish,  though  ’tis  vain. 

Throbs  my  bosom  ami  brain — 

It  is— “  My  beloved  !  Oh,  Avould  she  Avere  here  !” 

Al  ASTOU. 
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LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

A  voLTTM  B  is  preparing  for  the  press,  entitled  the  Churchyard  Lyrist, 
ithich  is  to  contain  five  hundred  original  epitaphs.  We  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  disconsolate  widows  and  desolate  orphans. 

The  Author  of  “  Marriage”  is  engaged  writing  a  new  Novel. 
The  title,  we  understand,  is  “  Destiny.”— Atherstone,  the  author  of 
••  The  Fall  of  Nineveh,”  announces  a  prose  work— The  Sea  Kings  of 
England,  a  romance  of  the  time  of  Alfred. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Tattam  and  William  Osburn,  jun.  have  clubbed 
their  forces  to  produce  a  Lexicon  of  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Bash- 
muric  dialects ;  containing  all  the  words  of  the  ancient  languages  of 
Egypt  that  have  been  preserved  ;  with  their  signification  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English.  The  work  is  to  be  published  in  a  cheap  form, 
and  by  subscription. 

Mr  William  Laurie,  late  teacher  of  Arithmetic  and  Book-Keeping 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  is  about  to  publish,  by  subscription,  a 
new  and  improved  system  of  book-keeping.  Mr  Laurie's  certificates 
of  ability  as  a  teacher  are  very  high,  and  his  state  of  health,  which 
has  lately  disqualified  him  from  pursuing  his  profession,  entitles  him 
to  the  support  of  the  public. 

Thb  Edinburoh  Review  and  the  Puffing  System. — We 
have  expressed  ourselves,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  terms  of 
reprobation  respecting  the  system,  now  so  generally  adopted  by  pub¬ 
lishers,  of  circulating  broadsides  filled  with  ready-made  extracts,  for 
the  use  of  lazy  critics.  We  certainly  did  not  expect  to  find  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  condescending  to  such  paltry  shifts 
—•nor  have  they — they  have  plunged  infinitely  deeper.  We  received, 
this  week,  from  them,  not  a  selection  of  quotations,  but  a  goodly 
broadside,  containing  six  pretty  lengthy  reviews  of  their  last  num¬ 
ber,  garnished  with  extracts.  Each  of  these  is  drawn  up  in  a  different 
form,  and  each  selects  a  favourite  article  as  the  object  of  its  special 
patronage,— occasionally  even  a  little  censure  is  cautiously  adminis¬ 
tered,  as  shadows  are  introduced  by  painters,  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  their  bright  colours,— but  the  predominating  tone  is  flattery.  We 
never  for  a  moment  suspected  that  the  Editor  was  aware  of  this 
shabby  trick;  and  we  have  since  learned  that  he  was  not. 

'Chit-Chat  from  London. — Stanfield,  whohasso  long  wasted  his 
powers  as  head  scene-painter  to  Drury  Lane,  has  left  that  establish¬ 
ment  in  a  huff,  at  some  neglect,  real  or  fancied,  of  his  sister-in-law. 
Mademoiselle  Angelina. — The  late  inquest  on  Miss  Cashin  has  not 
merely  exposed  the  quack  who  killed  her ;  it  has  shown  in  a  striking 
light  the  credulity  of  the  higher  ranks,  whose  education  ought  to 
put  them  on  their  guard,  wherever  their  own  health  is  concerned. 
A  man  of  no  education  whatever  professed  to  cure,  by  one  and  the 
same  specific,  gout,  consumption,  inveterate  ulcers,  and,  for  aught 
I  can  see,  every  di.>ease  for  which  physicians  have  a  name.  Yet,  un¬ 
deterred  by  the  palpable  grossness  of  such  pretensions.  Peers  and 
Peeresses,  members  of  Parliament,  grave  Divines,  and  in  short  all 
the  wealth,  rank,  and  fashion  of  the  country,  submitted  themselves 
to  his  pawing.  The  justice  of  the  verdict,  however,  finding  a  charge 
of  manslaughter  competent  against  Mr  St  John  Long,  is  questionable. 
If  his  infatuated  patients,  seeing  the  man’s  ignorance  and  presump¬ 
tion,  put  themselves  under  his  charge,  their  blood  rests  upon  their 
own  heads.  The  best  specific,  administered  by  the  most  cautious 
and  skilful  physician,  may  at  times  prove  fatal,  and  the  present  ver¬ 
dict  might  apply  equally  to  such  cases.  The  man  has  been  thoroughly 
exposed,  and  no  more  can  be  done.  The  Editor  of  the  Luiicet  has, 
by  his  exertions  on  this  occasion,  established  a  claim  upon  the  Lon¬ 
doners  to  the  vacant  office  of  Coroner,  for  which  he  is  at  present  a 
candidate.  ' 

Chit-Chat  from  Aberdeen.— This  town  is  at  present  as  dull  as 
heart  could  with. — We  had  no  races  last  year,  nor  prospect  of  them 
this.  Not  but  our  gentlemen  of  the  turf  retain  their  old  tastes— 
their  poverty,  but  not  their  will,  consents.— Our  theatre  is  shut;  pa¬ 
noramas,  composition  figures,  wild  beasts,  even  Punch’s  opera,  have 
abandoned  us.  The  sound  of  fiddlers  and  ballad-sineers  is  low  in 
our  streets.  Nay,  the  very  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  which,  by  right  of 
position,  we  ought  to  have  seen  as  well  as  our  neighbours,  was  ob¬ 
scured  by  clouds.  Various  remedies  have  been  suggested  for  the  de- 
presswl  state  of  affairs  here,  but  the  only  one  likely  to  be  adopted  is 
a  petition  to  Parliament. — The  second  number  of  the  **  Aberdeen 
Independent,”  and  of  the  “  Christian  Investigator,”  have  appeared. 
It  has  been  intimated  in  the  “  Aberdeen  Observer,”  that  the  Editor 
of  the  “  Independent,”  disgusted  at  the  trammels  in  which  the  co¬ 
terie  connected  with  it  wished  to  place  him,  threw  up  his  situation 
immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  number.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  Mr  Brown.— The  “  Aberdeen  Journal”  has  got  a 
new'edittir.  This  paper  was  started  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  and  has  already  made  the  fortune  of  three  generations.— 
Our  townsman,  Dyce,  is  here  just  now’,  and  has  brought  w  ith  him  a 
most  masterly  landscape — a  view  of  Aberdeen  and  the  surrmn/ling 
country.  It  is  ^tainted  for  the  present  preprietor  of  the  Journal, 
whose  classic  mansion  (K’cujiies  a  conspicuous  place  in  it. 

Chit-Chat  prom  Haddington. — The  picturesque  river  Tyne, 
which  waters  our  picturesque  town  and  country,  has  lately  played 
the  very  deuce  with  our  pleasuie-g’ounis  and  promenades.  It 


washed  away  footpaths,  undermined  walls,  tore  down  treesTfloat^ 
hay,  destroyed  grain,  inundated  the  N ungate,  and  then  threatened 
to  wreak  on  the  distillery  the  grudge  that  it  has  entertained  toward 
that  establishment  ever  since  an  unexpected  visit  of  the  gaue  * 
caused  it  to  vomit  forth  a  fiery  death  upon  all  the  little  fishes.—Our 
county  rooms  are  undergoing  a  repair  just  now;  the  new  spire 
which  is  to  be  120  feet  in  height,  is  one-third  up,  and  promises  to 
become  an  ornament  to  the  town.— Literature  and  the  Arts  flourish 
in  Haddington;  we  have  got  an  “  East  Lothian  Literary  and  Siatis- 

tical  Journal,”  and  we  have  made  Macdonald  a  burgess. _ We  saw 

the  beginning  of  the  Eclipse,  which  is  more  than  most  of  our  neigh- 
hours  can  say. — Private  theatricals  ate  flourishing.  An  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  yours  has  made  her  debut  with  great  eclat  in  the  character 
of  Jennie  Deans, 

Chit-Chat  from  Ayr.— Green  was  a  prmligious  favourite  in  the 
west  country,  and  we  are  glad  the  Lilerari/  Journal  has  done  jus¬ 
tice  to  him.— Our  lofty  steeple— the  highest  in  Scotland  (?)— hai  just 
received  its  pinnacle— a  handsome  Triton,  nine  feet  high,  and  in  the 
face  a  good  likeness  of  the  noble  author  of  Childe  Harold  !  The 
building  gives  another  proof  of  the  genius  and  refined  taste  of  your 
townsman,  Mr  Hamilton. — Our  aspiring  authorities,  not  contented 
with  raising  a  steeple  of  their  own,  are  about  to  elevate  oar  old  and 
time-worn  friend,  The  Wallace  Tower,”  fifty  feet  higher.  Our 
patriotic  and  church-going  Bailie  Williamson  has  set  a  subscription 
a- foot  for  erecting  a  statue  of  the  hero,  from  whom  it  derives  iu 
name,  in  an  appropriate  niche  of  the  building.  Thom  is  to  be  the 
sculptor.  By  the  way,  the  dinner  given  to  him  and  our  ingenious 
friend  Stevens,  the  portrait  painter,  is  to  be  eaten  in  the  very  appro¬ 
priate  locality  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Burns’s  monument. 

Theatrical  Gossi/;.— First  in  importance  to  us  are  the  arrangements 
of  our  own  little  snuggery,  the  Theatre  Royal.  The  front  elevation  is 
to  be  advanced  a  foot,  and  a  Doric  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  present 
Ionic  portico.  The  lessee  attempted  to  secure  some  additional  space 
behind,  but  the  price  asked  was  so  high  as  to  render  this  out  of  the 
question.  The  interior  will  be  completely  gutted.  The  boxes  are  to 
be  as  formerly,  the  pit  a  little  more  roomy.  Improvements  will  be 
made  in  the  entrances  and  lobbies.  The  greater  part  of  the 
scenes  are  to  be  new.  Mr  Matthew  is  engaged  to  do  the  front  eleva¬ 
tion — Mr  M‘Gibbon  to  do  the  portion  of  the  interior  where  the 
audience  are  accommodated — and  Mr  Jefferiss  to  do  the  east  side 
of  the  building,  the  stage,  and  the  decorations.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  house  will  be  opened  about  the  middle  of  November,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  preachings.  Pritchard  has  been  re-engaged. 
— Two  new  pieces  have  been  produced  at  the  Adelphi,— a  far, 
cical  extravagance,  entitled  “The  Deue^  is  in  Her;”  and  a  piece 
of  the  pathetic  cast,  called  “  The  Foster  Brothers.”  There  is 
not  much  in  either  of  them. — “  The  First  of  April,”  by  Miss  Boa- 
den,  has  been  acted  several  times  at  the  Haymarket,  and  proves, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  title,  a  foul-hh  piece  of 
work.  The  two  last-mentioned  trifles  are  adaptations  from  the 
French  stage — when  shall  we  again  see  an  English  piece  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  author  ?—Laporte  is  recruiting  on  the  Continent. — Pa:>ta  L  to 
perform  at  the  King’s  Theatre  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season; 
Signora  Jose  has  been  treated  with  for  the  first  part,  but  no  definite 
arrangement  has  yet  been  made  with  her. — Miss  Fanny  Kemble  re¬ 
ceived,  during  her  late  engagement  at  Liverpool,  one  half  of  the 
gross  receipts.  They  amounted,  for  the  whole  period,  to  somewhat 
less  than  L.200r>.  Miss  Kemble  received  for  her  share  L.S56— the 
lessees,  having  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  houso  out  of  their  moiety, 
pocketed  only  L.300. — The  Dublin  Theatre  has  passed  to  a  ne'^ 
lessee.  Mr  Calciaft  is  to  be  acting  manager,  and  is  at  present  in 
London  making  arrangements.— Bass  of  the  Caledonian  went  up  in 
Green’s  balloon — Roland,  prince  of  punsters  as  of  swordsmen,  sa>s, 
to  seek  for  stars— but  he  seems  only  to  have  found  clouds,  for  the 
history  of  his  flight,  which  he  delivered  to  a  crowded  house,  was  so 
nebulous  as  to  be  all  but  unintelligible. — Alexander  has  closed  the 
season  at  Glasgow,  with  a  speech  which  reiTiiiuls  us  irresistibly  of  a 
royal  harangue  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.— Jones  had  a  to¬ 
lerable  house  at  Perth  on  ihe  night  of  his  benefit.  It  is  reinarked 
that  the  taste  for  the  dranr.a  has  declined  in  that  city  ever  since  it 
had  a  regular  theatre.  VVe  have  observed  the  same  anomalous  fact 
I  in  other  country  towns.  St  Andrews  has  not  yet  got  a  regular  theatre, 
I  and  therefore  Ryder  seems  to  have  made  a  tolerable  campaign  tlierc. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“  R.”  of  Migvie  requests  an  impossibility — the  verses  accompany* 
ing  his  letter  won’t  do. —  An  Edinburgh  Correspondent  asks  whe  t 
we  leceive  anonymous  communications?  Yes;  if  theybegoot.— 
How  lung  has  the  gentle  and  fair  “  Elgiva  ”  been  doomed  ^  . 
uncongenial  drudgery  of  a  lawyer’s  office  ? — “  W.  U.”  a>ks»  ” 
this  do?”  No.— The  churchyard  of  “  g.  S.  Q.  ”  is  too 
churchyards. — Our  friend  from  West- houses  ventures  on  ticK 
ground. — Our  Clauchen-pluck  coiiesiumdent  is  under  c»)n>i deration* 
— “  1).  F.”  says,  if  his  productions  do  not  get  a  place  inouf 
nal,  he  has  seen  much  worse  in  ifc.  That  is  imi>ossiblc. 
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RELIGION.  By  the  late  JAMES  KENNEDY,  M.D.  of  H.  B.  M. 
Medical  Slaff.  8vo,  12s. 

4.  THE  CAMP  of  WALLENSTEIN,  from  the 

German  ;  and  Oiiginal  Poems.  By  LORD  FRANCIS  LEVESON 
GOWER.  Foolscap  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

5.  THE  LAWof  POPULATION.  Bv  MICHAEL 

THOMAS  SADLER,  M.P.  2  vols.  8vo,  50s. 

6.  IRELAND,  and  its  ECONO^MY  ;  being  the  result 

of  Observations  made  in  a  Tour  throueh  the  Country  in  the  .\utuinn 
of  1829.  By  J.  E.  BICHENO,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

7.  LEVI  and  SARAH  ;  or  the  JEWISH  LOVERS. 

A  Tale  of  the  Polish  Jews.  Post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

8.  INTRODUCTIONS  to  the  STUDY  of  the 
GREEK  CLASSIC  POETS,  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons  at  School 
or  College.  Post  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

This  Day.— FAMILY  LIBRARY. 

No.  XV.  of  the  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  being  the  His¬ 

tory  of  BRITISH  INDIA.  Vol.  I.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  GLEIG. 


Second  and  Cheaper  Edition, 

In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  5H  Engravings,  price  24s. 

CAPTAIN  FllANKLANDVS  TRAVELS  to  CON- 

STANTINOPLE. 

LETTERS  from  the  EAST,  written  daring  a  Recent 
Tour  through  TURKEY,  EGYPT,  ARABIA,  the  HOLY  LAND, 
SYRIA,  and  GREECE.  By  John  (’arnk.  Esq.  of  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge. — Thiid  Edition,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo,  188.  bds. 

MEMOIRS  of  LADY  FANSHAWE,  Wife  of  Sir 

Richard  Fanshawe,  Bart.,  Ambassador  from  Charles  II.  to  the 
Court  of  Madrid.  1  vol.  post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  9s. 

And,  in  a  few  days, 

CONVERSATIONS  of  JAMES  NORTHCOTE, 

Esq.,  R  A.,  with  WILLIAM  HAZLITT,  Esq,  With  a  fine  Por¬ 
trait  of  Mr  IMorthcote,  1  vol.  jiost  8vo. 

LORD  KING’S  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE 

of  JOHN  LOCKE.  Second  edition,  with  considerable  additions,  in 
2  vols.  8vo,  28S. 

MUSICAL  MEMOIRS,  by  W.  T.  Parke,  forty 

years  Principal  Oboist  at  the  Theatre-royal,  Covent-Garden.  2  vols. 

Colburn  and  Bentley,  London;  and  sold  by  Bell  and  Brao- 
FUTK,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


UNITED  SERVICE  JOURNAL,  and  NA- 

VAL  and  MILITARY  MAGAZINE,  for  September,  price 

2s.  6d. 

Contents  : — Tactics  of  Napoleon :  the  ExpeJition  to  Moscow, 
Manuscript  found  among  the  Papers  of  a  deeease<t  Naval  Ollicer. 
Extraordinary  Events  which  took  place  at  St  Petersburg  on  the 
llth  December,  O.S.  1m25.  The  Rio  Verde.  Sy‘>lem  of  Naming 
his  Majesty’s  Ships.  Letters  from  Gibraltar,  No.  V.,  by  the  Author 
of  “  The  Military  Sketch  Book.”  First  Steam  Clomrnunication 
with  India.  The  Affair  at  Queen’s  Town.  Observations  in  reply  to 
.Sir  Robert  Seppings,  by  the  Editor  of  RcMuarks,  &r.  of  a  **  Flag 
Officer.”  An  impressive  Incident  at  .Sea.  A  Popular  View  of  Fortifi¬ 
cation  and  Gunnery,  No.  5.  Biographical  Notice  of  Captains  Pnilip 
and  Thomas  Saumerez,  U.N.  On  the  Aim  and  Exercise  of  Artillery, 
by  Sir  Samuel  Hetuham.  Lisbon  in  1808,  or  the  Royal  Exiles. 
Song,  Old  England,  the  King  and  Bluejackets  for  Ever.  On  Some 
Additions  to  the  Sextant,  by  Lieutenant  Peter  le  Count,  R.N.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  before  the  Select  Commiilce  of  the 
Houscof  Coinnions  concluded.  Narrative  of  the  late  Events  in  Paris, 
by  an  Kye-Wilness.  Foreign  Miscellany.  (Jeneral  (’orrt’spondence.  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Portfolio,  General  Orders,  Circulars,  Ate.  :  Distribution  of  tlie 
entire  Naval  Force  of  Great  Bii  uiii,  on  the  1st  of  sejietinlxT.  IHJni 
Monthly  Naval  Registei,  C’lianges  in  the  Stations  of  Corps,  Military 
Promotions,  Ate. 

(’oLBuit.N  and  Be.vtlky,  London;  and  Bell  and  Bradfute, 
Nu.  6,  Bank  Edinburgli. 
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